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ABSTRACT . ^ 

Norms are presented for various ^categories of 
undergraduate and graduate students of education at Auburn Oniversity 
at , Montgomery for the total score on the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
inventory. The populati^on was limited to students enrolled in 
education courses from fall 1973 through 197^6, and included 612 
volunteers who responded anonymously- Groups found to have 
significantly more positive attitudes towards children and school 
work were students in Early Childhood/Reading- and in 
Elementary-Special Education. Those in Secondary-Academic, 
Counseling-^School, and Administration/Supervision had less positive 
attitudes. Demographic characteristics a-ssociated with, more positive 
attitudes include: having, at least one offspring, having no work 
experience prior to teaching, and, being female. Characteristics 
associated, with less positive attitudes include: having six or more 
siblings, being male, having a younger brother, and having had other 
work experience prior to teaching. (Author/CTM) 
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. . ABS.T.RACT ' { ^' ■ 

' The primary purpose of this study was to Investigate attitudes toward 
Children and school work among undergraduate ami gradaate Education students 
in. a small urban university, Auburn University dt I'1ontgomerj(^(AUM'). The 
secondary purpose was to investigate differerrces in such attitudes among 
groups differing in selected demographic variables— number of j^ears*, teaching 
experience, ^rk experience, offsrping, siblings, birth order, sex,^io<l^age. 

Subjects were 612 students enrolled in Education courses at AUMTrWf^om 
593 were in regular Education programs and 19 in other major programs. In 
regular Education programs, 256 students were undergraduate and 337 grlfi^uate. 
There were 119 males and 493 females. Ages ranged from 18 to 53. Approximately 
m were white and 3% black. 

To assess attitudes toward chi^ldren and school work the Minnesota Teacher 
Attttude Inventory (MATI) was used. To collect demographic data a Personal Data 
sheet was used. 

Data were collected periodically from Fall 1973 through' Sumier 1976. 
Stu(^ts were asked to participate in a study to establish local normative 
data on attitudes for AUM» Education students, with option to refuse without 
reprisal. Numerical coding insured anonymity. Sequential procedures for 
presentation of instruments by ctsopcrating instructors or writer were followed. 
Data were hand scored and tabulated. 

Employed for analyses of data were one-way analysis of variance, F-ratio, 
F-Test, t-test for independent samples, KR21, and Pearson r. Cochran and 
Cox's method was. used for estimating probability levels for unequal numbers 
and vOTiances. Acceptable probability level was .05. 
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Among AUM undergraduate Education students in different concentrations 
and specializations, comparisons showed no significant differentes in attittitles 
toward children and school work. Results from comp^risfons between appropriate 
KTAI norm groups 'and AUM Undergraduates indicated significantly (•001) less 
positive ^ttltudes for AUM students in General Elementary, Early Childhood/ 
Reading, and Secondary-Academic, but no significant differences for Secondary- 
Nonacademit majors. 

Arong AUM graduate Education students in different areas, cwnparisons ^ 
revealed significantly (.05 to ,001) more positive attitudes for students in 
Early Childhood/Reading and in Elementary-Special Education than all others 
and significantly (.05 to .001) less positive attitudes for Secondary-Academic, 
Counsel ing-Schoo] , and Administration/Supervision majors. Results from 
comparisons between appropriate MTAI norm groups and AUM graduate Secondary 
and Elementary majors indicated significantly (.001) less positive attitudes 
among AUM students except Secondary-t^onacademic majors for whom there was no 
significant difference. c i 

Demographic characteristics associated with significantly more positive 
attitudes included having at least one offspring (.01), no work experience 
prior to teaching (.01), and being female (.01). Demographic charactferfstics 
associated with significantly less positive attitudes included having six 
or more siblings (.05), being male (.01) with a younger brother (.05), and 
havi4ig work exfierience other than teaching prior to teaching (.oi). 
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, Increasingly .teacher educators are becoming concerned with the facilitation 

/' 

posHive changes in attitudes which will lead to more effective teachir>g 
and- leaTning. That teachers* attitudes toward their students s i^ni f i.carltly 
affect both teacher and student classroom behaviors and social interactions has 
been accepted by educators. Research resul ts' suppbrt the findings of certain 
affective characteristics associated wi th teaching (Cantrel 1 , Stenner , and 
l^atzenmeyer, ,1976; Flanders, .1965; Yee , 1968). Included among these affective 
characteristics are^ generbsity in appraisals of the behaviors and motives of 
others and enjoyment of relationships with students (Ryans, 1960), 

\The__Purp ose of t he Study 

The purposes of this study were two-fold. One purpose was to determine 
and, if necessary, initiate, appropriate norms on. the ^^linnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory (MTAI) for students enrolled in the School of Education at Auburn 
University at Montgomery (AUr^). There^ are no norms in the MIAI manual for 
Special Education teachers, Counselors ; Administrators , and Supervi sors , 

The second purpose 'was to investigate differences in attitudes toward 

children and school work as measured by the MTAI among groups differing in , 

selected demographic variables. The^ selected demographic variables included: 

. number of years of- teaching experience, prior work experience, offsrping,, birth^ 

i- 

order, number of siblings, sex, and age. 

Ijiiportance of the Stujy^ 

This study was conducted to assess student attitudes toward children and 
teaching as a profession and to investigate biogrtiphical antecedents which were 

- 1- - , ' , , 4 
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^related to such attitudes. In the teaching profession i nterpersonail inter- 
actions are often crucial' in attaining loarnin/j outcomes.. l|^cause' behavior 
is the result of the confluence/of afTective, cognitive, ancrbehavioral 
cotiipononts , attention'to affoctivo clevolopiiicnt in. toaeher^ education programs 
is' essential . While affective devel o|)nier)t is l)Oin(j dealt wi ttj at AUM in 
individual courses,, a more systematic and coniprehens i ve plan for such devel^p- 
*nient could result in producing more effective teachers . 

This study was viewed as the initial step towar^d devol opment of a long- 
range plan to facilitate holistic student devefl opjiiont which would include 
affective devel 6[)ment . The , per to y^nances of AUM tducatfon students on the MATI 
could serve as comparison references, or baseline data, for defecting changes 

■ ■/ ^ i 

in attitudes frofii entrance into the teacher education program to its completion 
Ideally, an affective, development pi an woul d i ncl ude provisions for " furtheri ng 
^student se/f~ knowl edge ttiroucih feedback on selected atti tiJdinal and interest 
'inventories and for personal dpvelopment through voluntary student selection 
fr^oin several options, sucfi as' vocatfonal counseling, assertive training, and 
individual counseling, ^ " ^ • 

> 

.Ba_sj£ Ass^tj]iij)U£ns , 

1- Students in this study were candid and accui^ateo'n responding to ' ' 

/ 

the attitude inventory and personal data information sheets. 
'2. , Student responses \ere not <iffe^cted by administration variations 
in time, class, af)d/or administrator of tfie instruments. 

r 

LU^i'i-L^iyi^^''^, ^-^ Study 

The po[)ination for this study was 1 imi ted to students enrolled ifi AUf1 
Education gradu^ate and iindergracltidto courses, which restricts, generalization 
of ttie resiilts to other p()(uil at i ons> Fho atti.tudes measured were ttiose towai^d 
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chil.dVerr.and school" work as a ^profo^sion as nieasiiriMl by/ Liu? Minnesota loa(:h(?r 

Attitude Inf/enloy;y (MFAl). Iho domoMrypI) i c chara^:L(^risU^:s invos Li (jatod wr^rp . 

liinited to those b(?liovod by Irho wriLor Lo affect <i LLi Lu(-les'->inMer sLudy. ^ 

\ • 

Def ini tion of Leniis- ' • ■ 

Attitudes. AtLiLuch^s Lowai^l cliihb'iMi aful scliool Woik as a nyo f ess i on 
as iiiedsurod by tlio MTAI. I\)s vo .i UJ (.uiU;;, r(."f (>r to h igh ■icoros'on the MTAl, 
' while r>e(jd t: i vo! a I.L i Ludc's t'ofor t.o lov; sr.orc", oo Llic MI7\i. 

BpyiDfi iiKj tducaljun.. Stiul(Mit,s tMD'ollod in tJi(> i d l.roduc to ry oduca t: i on 
cours(\ ' 

JUecjira) Pr^j r(->s i ona 1 I diicaL iofi. St,iid(MiLs (wiynlMMl iti iiioLfiods and/or 
curri cul uiii "courses . - ^ . 

CorU f ication. HradiidLed Ihichelor's sLu(l(>nLs enroTlod in graduaLe ^:ours,os 
for both teaclior cerL i f icdLion and MasLer of [ clucaLion de(jr(M). 

Class i fi caL ion. SLudenLs' levo^of [)r()()y ess ion Loward an ' oduca L iona 1 (joal 
such as undergraduaLe... ^ x_ ■ 

Concen tratiorK rh(} major ar(M of sLTjdy^ot a sLudenL's oducaLion plan, 
sucli as Secondary (:(JucaLion. 

Coun^sel 1 n(j-Nrn]School SLudenLs seekiny a Master of LducaLion degree in 5^ 
Counseling wlio ckid noLj)lan to wo)d: in sctiool sc:Ltings. 

\ 

Counsel i ng-SchooK Studi^nts seeking a MasLer ot Lducat.ion degree in\ 

Counseling who did plan Lo work in\^chool settings 

GKviduaj-e. SLudents seeking a Master of kducaLion decjr^^}, 
Otfier (l^irj^i' OrdejO- Cateciory for any ordinal h\vU\ [lOsiLion which did 

noL fit caLegories o^' oldus L , nexl to oldesL, middle, nexL toyoungesLs and ^ 

Vnly; tor e;iainples subject i's,/Lhird oldest of seven cliildr^en. ^ 

' s ■ " ' 
SecoTiday7-Acadf^iiii (. . SiMXHidary [chication sLudont/. nia.joriiig in ttir^ usual 

subject inatLei^ areas, sucli as kngW^sh, H i s Loiy ,'d3i ol ogy , aiul oLiiers . 
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S ec 0 n d a ry-.N o r\a c a d e f iit c . SecondaryH^iucation students majoring in Art, 
Music, PhysicaT Education, and Bu3inessy. 

Unclassified, -Graduated bachelor's students taking undergraduate 
edu;:ation courses for teacher certification. * 



h (Hj t _S i b 1 j n^^^^ StudehLs. reportin-g heiny r)nly children^ having ^ 
step-siblings, or deceased siblings.* 

li^j^.X^^^IT'.iL^^^ ) f^^y job not related to teaching. . ^ 

^\ ■ , • 

4 

Fipr the following hypotfiese!s the level of probabi 1 i ty considered to be 
statistically significant was; ,05. - 

L'yiI9_t!]i?5.1Lj_; TH^re are no statistically significant differences in 
attitudes toward children and school work among AUM Education- graduate students 
in various concentrations and S|)ecial izations . 

llyP^thes is 1 1 . . There are no* statistical ly significant differences ^'n 
atti tudes' toward children and school work. among AUM Education undergraduate 
and unclfissif ied s.tudents^ in various concentrations and ^upecial i zat ions . 

Hypothesis III . There are no statistically significant difference in 
^ atti tudes toward childr-en and school work between AUM Education graduate 
students and comparable MTAI norm groups, ' . 

• Hypothesis There are^no statistically significant differences in 

attitudes toward childrer> and school work between AUM ■ Education combined - 
uTidergraduate^ and uriclassified students and comparable MTAI undergraduate ^ 
norfu groups. 

HxgcUh_e5j_s__V. There are no statistically significant rel ationshi^ps 
between number of years' teaching experience and attitudes toward children ' 
and school work for regular classroom teachers and special education teachers. 
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: ■ Hypothesis VI . There is no significant difference i n- atti tudes toward 

children and school work between teachers who have had prior work experience 

other than teaching and those who have not'' 

Hypothesis VT L There are rio significant differences in attitudes toward 

chi 1 dren -ajjcl -.school work among the f ol 1 owi n'g comparisons: 

1: AUM Education students who have 'offspring atld those who do 'not have' 

offspring. — 

2. AUM Education students- who have one,, two, three,,'-and four or more 

offspring. . . ' 

* 

Hypothecs is VI II . There are no statistically significant differences 
in attitudes toward children and school, work among AUM Education students 
in the following comparisons^ 

1. Students with and students without siblings. 

2. Students with various numbers of siblings. 

3. Students with same and students with opposite sex next younger 
sibl ing: 

Hypothesis IX . There are no statistically significant differences in 
attitudes toward children and school work among AUM Education students of 
various birth orders. ^ 

Hypothe sis X. Thet^o is no statistically significant difference ^in 
attitudes' toward children and school work between malc^ and female AUM 
Education students. 

Hypothesis X_I . Tlu?re is no statistically significant relationship 
between attitudes toward children and school, work and ages of AUM Education 
students. 
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Methodology and Procedures 

. Subjects 

Subjects were 612 st'udent^s enrolled in Education courses at AUM, of 
.whom 593 were in regular Education programs and 19 -in, other major programs. 
In regular Education programs, 256 were, undergraduate and -337 graduate. 
There were 119 males ai^ 493 females. Ages ranged from 18 to 53. Approxi- 
mately. 97^^ were White and 3?^; black. (See Appendix F for, a detailed break- 
down of subjects by number, cl as:, i fi cation , and concentration.) 

Data Col lection , * 

Data were collected periodically from' Fall 1973 through Summer 1976. 
i>tudents were asked to participate in a study to establish local normative 
data oh attitudes for AUM Education students, with option to refuse without 
reprisal. Students were asked, respond to the Minnesota Teacher Attituile 
Inventory and a Personal Data sheet- desi gned by the writer. Instruments were 
administered according to sequential procedures by cooperating instructors 
or writer. Numerical coding insured anonymity. Data were hand scored and 
tabulated. 

Technical F eatures of Instrument 

Tl)(^ Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory was developed in 1951 by Cook, 
' Leeds, and Callis to measure atfitudes which predict the effectiveness of 
Interpersonal relationships with s^tudents and the Scu Miction of teaching 
as a profession. 

Validity (R=.63) was determined origincilly in 1951 by correlating teachers' 
scores with three combined outside criteria, which were ratings of teachers -by 
pupils, princi.i^als, and specialists in the area of teaching effectiveness. 

EKLC 



Subsequent val idatiorfc wj th Education students were done by Leeds (196y) and 
Yee and Frucht.er (1971). Resulting validity coefficients ranged from .42 to 
.55, all high enough to support the'validity ot the MTAI, Reliability (Split- 
half, Spearnian-Brown ) ranges reported for three scoring methods v;ere ,88 to 
.93. . 

The nine sets of norms published in the MTAI manual were ' coiiipl i ed from 
scores from student populations at the University of Missouri, the University\ 
of Minnesota, high school students from an unspecified location, and teachers 
employed' in Minnesota during the period 1949-1951. The norms' provided -include 
beginning professional, gr^iduatiny seniors, and gr^aduate Elementary and 
Secondary Education students with varied levels, of training. No norms are' 
provided for Special Education teachers, Counselo.)^, Administrators, and 
Supervisors. ' ■ 

Five major dimensions tapped by the MTAI have been identified througli. 
factor analysis by Morn and Morrison ( 1965) and Yee and Fructiter (1971). • 
These factors, with the dimensions, are: 

Factors I Children's irresponsible' tendencies and lack of self-discipline. 

Undei^standi ng , democratic versus aloof, autocratic, harsh. 
Factors II Conflict between teacher ' and pupils' interests. 

"I; avertible opinion about children versus^^ unfavorable. 
Factors II [ frigidity and severity i;] liand 1 i ng- pupi 1 s . 

Permissive toler\ince \nv misbehavior' versus punitive intolerance 
Factors IV Eupils' independence in learning. 

['upi 1 sol f di rec ti on versus con ti'o 1 1 i ng a t ti tude toward ch i 1 di^en 
Fac'tors V l^jpils' accjui escence to the teacher. 

F'erception of students as cooperative, considei^ate versus 

rebel 1 ious , disruptive , and cEisobedient. 



Scores on the MTAI range from -150 to +150. High scores on the MTAI 
indicate positive attitudes on the left side of 'Versus low scores indicate 
negative attitudes as enumerated after the word "versus." 

Stati.stical Treatment of the Data 

Statistical techniques used for analyzing the data were one-way analysis 
of variance, F-ratio , £-test, t^-test for independent samples, Cochran and Cox's 
method for estimating probability levels for unequal numbers and variances, 
'Kuder-Richardson'2] , and Pearson product-moment correlation. The acceptable 
probability level was .05 for major between-group comparisons. For combining 
specialization groups within concentrations, the .10 probability level was used. 

For inter-group comparisons of AUM students among various classifications, 
concentrations, and specializations, one-way _ana1ysi s of variance and £-ratio 
were used. Results of analyses with £-ratios significant at the .05 level of 



probability were ^niitted to F-tests fo determine homogeneity of variance. 
For comparing mean-differences between groups homogeneous in variances, the ■ 
t^-test for independent samples, using pooled variance estimates, and tables of 
critical values for distribution of t probability were used. For comparing 
mean-differences between groups with si gni fi cantly ■( . 05) different variances, 
the t-test, using separate error estimates for uncorrelated data, and Cochran 
and Cox's mathod (Boneau, 1960, pp. 49-64; Guilford & Fruchter, 1973, pp. 161- 
162; Lindquist, 1953, pp. 97-98) for unequal variances and numbers were used. 

To provide larger and more equal numbers in groups, some speci^\1izations 
within concentrations were combined into one larger group. Such combinations 
were performed when botli of two conditions were met. These two conditions 
were homogeneous variances as determined by the F-test and non-significant 




mean differences. When differences in means were as great as .10 probability 
level, separate grouping was maintained. Separate groups were maintained for 
Counsel ing-School and Counsel ing-Nonschool . Within the concentration of 
Elementary' Education, Early Childhood and Reading were combined; within the 
concentration of Secondary Education, Academic and Nonacademic were combined. 
The weighting methods for averaging two or more means and standard deviations 
were used for combining 'groups . Administration and Supervision were combined 
because data collected lacked specificity regarding specialization. 

For comparisons between AUM groups and MTAI norm groups, the £-Test, 
t^-test for independent sa'niples using either pooled variance or separate error 
estimates as appropriate, and tfie Cochran and Cox method were used. Because 
MTAI normative data for Graduate Education Students and for Elementary 
Experienced Teachers are not delineated by specializations, the AUM Graduate 
Elementary specialization groups were combined by the weighting method for 
averaging two or more means and standai^d deviations even though the variances 
were not homogeneous. AUM underoraduate and unclassified groups were combined 
by the weighting method since the variances were homogeneous and no comparable 
MTAI norms exist for unclassified groups. 

For comparisons among AUM groups differing in selected demographic 
variables, one-way analysis of variance, £-ratio, £-Test, t-test for inde- 
pendent samples, and Pearson product-moment correlation were used. 

Used throughout the .study was Kuder-Ri chardson2i to determine reliability 
for group performancos because of the bearing of the internal consistency of 
a test upon the form o^f tfie distribution of total scores on that test. No 
reliability was less than .96. 
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Resul ts 



Hypothesis I • 

Hypothesis I sta/ted that there are no statistically significant differences 
in attitudes toward /Chi 1 dren and school work among Education graduate students in 
various areas of concentration and specialization: Elementary-Special Education, 
General Elementary, Early Chil dhood/Reading, Secondary-Speci al. Educati on , . * 
Seconjl^ry-Academic/Nonacademi.c, Adrnini.stration/Supervision , and Counsel ing-School / 
Nonschool/^ Hypothesis I was rejected for three comparisons at the .O5..1eva\of 
statistical significance, four at the .01 level, and three at the .001 level. 
Hypothesis I was accepted for all other comparisons. . . 

Data from Education Master's level students were analyzed. Significant 
differences were sought by submitting data to one-way analysis of variance 
F-test and t-test techniques. Probability estimated were derived by the 
Cochran and Cox method for unequal variances and numbers. The results of one-way 
analysis of variance were statistically significant, 'f[b,Zyb) = p<'.UUl 
level, ^ ^nd are presented in Table 1- Subsequent investigations showed a great 
senough difference between the mean scores- of Counsel i ng-School as compared to 
Counsel iKj^Nonschool students H(56) = 1.79, p<.10) to be treated as separate groups 
Comparisons of means between Secondary-Academic and Secondary-Nonacademi c 
(t(56) = .19, p"^.10) and between Elementary-Early Childhood and Elementary-Reading 
(t(49)=.32, p >.10) showed no significant differences between groups and, 
consequently, were combined as Secondary-Academi c/Nonacademi c and El ementary-E-arly 
Childhood/Reading,. No comparisons between Administration and Supervision special- 
izations were made and they were treated as one group. Combination of groups was 
accomplished by the weighting methods for averaging means and standard deviations. 

V . . • 
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Results of comparisons of each group to all other groups are shown in 
Table 2 through Table 9, El ementary-Special Education comparison results are 
shown in T 1e 2, Early Childhood/Reading in Table 3, General Elementary in 
Table 4, Secondary-Special Education in Table 5, Se,condary'Acadenn c/NonacademI c 
in Table 6, Counsel ing-School in Table 7, Counsel i ng-Nonschool in Table 8, and 
Administration/Supervision in Table 9. 



Table 1 

Analysis of Variance of MTAI 'Scores for 
AUM Education Graduate Students 
by Arf- as of Concentration and Speci al izat i(jrt 



Source df SS MS 



Between Groups 6 39765.9375 6627^ 6562 5.224^^* 

Within Groups 296 375567.0 1268.8074 

Total ' 30Z 415332.9375 



^^^p <^.001. 



Results of P-test e/nalyses of all groups revealed the two groups differing 
most in variance, although not significantly so, were the Early Childhood/Reading 
and General Elementary grou|)S. Since no groups were significantly different, 
the _t-test for pooled variance was used for all comparisons. 

|]tx)a(lly viewed. El eiuejrt^ary ^pr^aduate students are generally moro. positive 
in attitudes than all other concentrations. Elementary-Special Education graduate 
students were more positive in attitudes than General Elementary (.05), Secondary- 



Acadeinic/Nonacademic (.001), Counsel ing-School (.01) and Administration/Super- 
vision .(. 01) . They were not significantly different from Early Childhood/ 
Reading, Secondary-Special Education, and Counsel ing-Nonschool students. In 
Table 2 a-^e presented the results of Elementary-Speci al Education comparisons 
with other groups, number af subjects, inean, standard deviation, and. standard 
error of means. 



Table 2 ' 

Comparisons of ^ITAI Scores Between AUM Graduate Students in 
Elementary-Special Education and Other Education Areas - 



Majors 


N 


df 




S D 


SE_ 


J 




El enien tary-Special Education 


28 




53. 


,42 


33. 


56 


6. 


34 






Early Chi Idhood/Readi ng 


51 


77 


51. 


64 


32. 


78 


4. 


59 




.21 


General Elementary 


52 


78 


33. 


98 


41. 


30 


5. 


76 




, 15* 


Secondary-Speci al Educa ti 


4 


30 


61. 


50 


39. 


78 


19. 


89 




,43 


Secondary-Acadenii c/Nonacadenii c 


58 


84 


21. 


22 


■ 33. 


17 


4. 


35 


4, 


23^^* 


Counsel i ng-School 


37 


63 , 


28. 


08 


37. 


48 


6. 


,24 


2, 


.82** 


Counsel ing-Nonschool 


21 


47 


45. 


,57 


32. 


01 


7. 


, 15 




.81 


Adiii i n i s t r a t i on / Su pe r V i s i 0 n 


52 


78 


28. 


, 19 


34. 


79 


4. 


,82 


3 


. 15** 



... ...... „: „ 

*p <:;^ . 05 . 
^^p <;.01. 

^^^p^.OOl. ^ 

/ 
\ 



Early Childhood/Reading gt^iduate students were significantly more positive 
in attitudes than General Elementary (.05),. and Counsel i ng-School (.01), 
Adini ni stra Lion/Super vi s i on , and Secondary-Academi c/Nonacadenii c (both . 001) . 
They were not ,di f fet^en t from Special Education students in either Elementary 
or Secondar^^ or Counsel ing-Nonschool students. Table 3 shows the Ear^ly Chilld- 
hood/Reading results of comparisons, nuiuber of subjects, means, standard 



deviations, and standard errors of means. 
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^ Table 3 

Comparisons of MTAI Scores Between /VDM Graduate Students in 

Early Chi Vdhood/Rocniing and Other Education Areas 



Majors 


N 


dj; 


F 


1 


SD 


1 


Si 




t 


Early Childhood/Reading 


51 




51. 


64 


32. 


78 


4.59 






Elementary-Special Education 


28 


77 


53. 


42 


33. 


56' 


6.34 




.21 


General Elementary 


52 


■101 


33. 


98- 


41. 


30 


5.76 


2. 


,38* 


Secondary-Special Education 


4 


53 


61. 


.50 


39. 


78., 


19.89 




.57 - ^ 


Secondary- Ac adeinic/Non academic 




107 


21. 


22 


33. 


17 


4.35 


4. 


80*,** 


Counsel i ng-School 


37 


86,^ 


28. 


08 


37. 


48 


6.24 


2. 


,87** 


Counsel i ng-Nonschool 


21 


70 


45. 


57 ' 


32. 


01 


■ 7.15 




,71 


Admi ni strati on/Supervi s i on 


52 


101 


28. 


19 


34. 


79 


4.82 


3, 


.52*** 



*p <;.05. 
*t*p <^.001 



General Elementary graduate students were significantly less positive in 
attitudes tfian Early Childhood/Reading students and Elementary-Special Education^ 
students at the .05 level, but not different in other group comparisons. Their 
performances on the MTAI were similarHo those of Secondary, Couns'jl i ng-School , 
and Administration/Supervision students. The General Elementary results of 
comparisons to all other gi^oups, numbers of subjects, means, standard deviations, 
anc^ standard error oT the iiie-ans are shown in Table 4. 



Table 4 / 

Comparisons of MTAI Scores Between AUM Graduate Students in ' j 
General Elementary and Other Education Areas / 



Majors ' N df M SD . ^ 5E " t 



General Elementary 






33. 


'98 


41. 


30 


5. 


76 




15*a 


El enientary-Speci al Educati on 


28 


78 


53. 


42 


33. 


Sfr** 


6. 


34 


2. 


Early Childhood/Reading 


5i 


101 


51. 


64 


32. 


78 


4. 


59 


2. 


38* a 


Secondary-Special Education 


4 


•54 


61. 


50 


39. 


78 


19. 


89 ■ 


1. 


,28 


Secondary-Academic/Nonacadeiiii c 


■58 


108 


21. 


,22 


. 33. 


17 


4. 


35 


1. 


,79 


Counsel ing-Schoo 1 


37, 


87 


28. 


08 ■ 


37. 


48 


6'. 


,24 




.69 


Counsel ing-Nonschool 


21 


71 


45. 


57 


32. 


01 


7. 


15 


• 1. 


, 15 


Adniinistratipn/Supervis ion 


52 


102 


28. 


, 19 


34. 


79 


4. 


82 




,77 

























^Cochran and Cox's method embodied. 4 



Secondary-Special Education graduate students were significantly more positive 
in attitudes than Secondary-Academic, iNonacadenii c (p <;.05) but not different in^ 
comp^arisons with all other grou[)S. Althouc][i the mean (M=61.50) for this group 
was the liighest of all group means, the variance was also the greatest, which 
indicates extremity ifi range of sfcores. Also, the)^e were only four students, in 
the group. The small sample size and the large yariance made the results higtily 
questionable and should be interpreted with caution. To deal will) these dispro- ^. 
portions in sample size and variance, the F-test and Cochran and Cox method for 
determinii probability tor unequaj numbers anc variances Were utilized. Never- 
theless, the results s[iould be considered dubious. Table 5.^stiows. the results 
of comparisons for- Secondary-Special Education with all ottier groups, the nuinber 
of subjects, means, standard deviati ons , and standard error of means. 



Table 5 

Comparisons of MTAI Scores Between AUM Graduate Students in 
Secondary-Special Education and Other 'Education Areas 



-(r- — 



Majors . , ^ H df M S_D _S_E 



r 

/ 



I 



Se/:ondary-Speci al Educat ion- 


. '1 




51. 


50 


39. 


78 


19, 


89 




, 32*^ 


Seconda^Acadenii c/Nonacadeiiii c 
Counsel ing-School 


58 


60 


21, 


22 


33. 


,17 


4. 


35 


2. 


37 


39 


28, 


08 


37. 


48 


6. 


24 


1. 


,68 


Counsel ing-Nonschool 


21 


23 


45. 


57 


32. 


,01 • 


7. 


15 




.88 


Admin istration/Superyi si on 


52 


54 


28. 


19 


34. 


79 


4. 


,82 


1. 


,83 


• Elementary-Special Education 


28 


30, 


'53. 


42 


33, 


5Lv 


6. 


,34 




,43 


Early Childhood/Reading 


51., 


53 ^ 


51. 


64 


32. 


,78 


4. 


59 




,57 


General Elementary 


52 


54 


33. 


98 


41. 


,30 


'5. 


,76 


• L 


,28 



'^Cochran and Cox's iiietliocl Giiibodied. 



Secondary-Academi c/Nonacadeniic graduate students were mos^t n(?gative of all 
groups in attitudes toward cliildrrn and scliool v\ork as iiieasurod by the MTAI. 
They were significantly more negative Lliai.i Secondary-Special Education ( "05) 
ap4 Counsel ing-^Jonschool students (n>01), tatdy Ghi 1 dhood/Reading , and Elementary- 
SpeciaVEducation (botti .001), TJiey were not siqni f icantl^^ diffcr^ent from 
Counsel ing-School and Administration/Supervision graduate students and tended to 
be more (.10) noyaLive thtin [general Elementary.' Table 6 sliows results of compari- 
sons of Secondary-Acadeiiii c/Nonacadenvi c to all othcy^ gt^oups as well as number of 
subjects, means , -Standard '(i(^viations , standard ernor of ttui meanss and t~values. 



ERIC 
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^ Table G 

Comparisons of MTA I Sco^es Betweofi AUM Graduate Students in 
SGconclary-Acadeini c/Nonacacleiiii c ufid Other Education Majors 



Majors \ \ 

-V;--^- ■ 


N 


elf 


M 




SE 


t 


scoricary-Acadeiiii c/NonacadeiRi 9 


58 . 




21. 


22 


33. 


17 


4 


.35 






Secondary-Special Education' 


■ 4 


60 


61. 


50 


39. 


78 


19 


,89 


2 


Counsel i ng-School 




93 


28. 


08 


37. 


48 


6 


.24 




.93 


Counsel i ng-Nonschoo 1 




7 7 


■45. 


5 7 


32. 


01 


7 


.15 


2 


_ gQ**a 


Acliiii ni stra ti on/Super vi si on 




KIM ■ 


28. 


19 


34. 


79 


4 


. 82 


\ 


.07 


[■ 1 enien tary-Spec i a 1 Educa ti on 




84 


53. 


42 


33. 


56 


6 


.34 


4 




Early Ch il dhood/Roading 


51 


107 


51. 


54 


32. 


78 


4 


. 59 


4 


.80*** 


General Elementary 


52 


■108 


33, 


9 8 


41. 


30 


5 


.76 


1 


. 79 



'iCochran and Vox'-, method .Miibod led. 
<;.05. ' 
**p.<^.01. 

■ **y ^.001. 

Counse I i lut-^choo I iiradiiati' sLiidonts W(M-e s i gn i I'i c an Uy l(^ss positive in 
attitudes tlian [ 1 oiiumi tary'-!.>[)(M: j .il i.diic^ii; ion (.1)1) and l^arly 1-h i 1 dliood/iU^^ad inq (.01). 
Thoy were not s i gn i f i c:cin (, ly d i t f c^-^mi (. I'row] all o(.her' ui^oups but (.ho-y f:ori(lod to be 
less posiUvi^ (.JO) Llian CiumstH i!U)-Nons("hcHH sltulonl/;. ' Kesults of coin[)ar i so[\s of 
Counsel in(j-Se.[]r.W (.o al! orlier qi'Diii^s arc^ pan^serUanl in lable /^whicli also iticludes 
niJiiil)er^. , iiuvins , stainlard d(wial U):is, and standard (M'rrr >u I iiuvuis . 
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Table 7 



Comparisons of MTAl Scores. Between AUM Graduate Students in 
Counsel incj-School and Other^ Lducation Major-s ^ , 



Majors 



SD • SE 



,17 






(]{■; 


37.48 


/ 6.24 








56 


45. 


57 


32.01 


7.15 


I. 


79 


-4 


39, 


61. 


50 


39. 78 


19.89 


1. 


68 




9 3 


?-\. 


2? 


33.i7 


4.35 




,93 




fV/ 


23, 


19 


^'.4. 79 


4 . 82 




,01 






53. 


, 42 


J3. 56 


6 . 34 


2. 


.82** 




^6 


5i 


.64 


32. /8 


4.59 


2 


.87** 




■ P.7 


33, 


.98 


41. 30 


5.76 




.69 



■ Counsel in^i- School 

Counsel ing-Nonschoo 1 
Secondary- Special Kducati on 
Secondary-Acadeoiic/Nonac^'ideinic 
Adiiiinis tration/Su[^er'vi s i on 
n eiiientary- Special r4'du call on 
Early Gli i 1 dhood/Read1ng 
General El Ofuon tary 

.J 

*^*p <' .01. ■ ■ • ' ' 

Counsel iiK-j-Nonsclion I (jradiial/,-: s Liidon l.s were s i (jivi .f ican t, ly more positive in 
attitiKios Uian '.runularv 7\(^ui(Mn u,/Non,ua4(-iim. sUi<k'nls (.01). ,m(i leiulod t.o be more 
positive (.10; Ukui i.oud'U' 1 imj •.S>:hoo I ami AOiii i m s |.ra t, i on/ Sunn v , s i eii iiraciuato student: 
,Thev vjere noc dirroron'l. \nm 1.1 eiii-Mi tury-3|nH; ia I Education, Larly CIri I dliooilT'Readi ng , 
(ionoral Li emoiiLary. and S.-cundary-Sixn: ia 1 IdiicaLion. , I3ible i. resents the results of 
ceiiip.U'isons ot Counse I in>|-N<Misefinol sludents to'airottier ^iroiips and also sliovJS 
tuniihers ot Mihjeel'., moans, 'dandard d.-v i a t, ions , ' .uuU s t anda rd era'ors of moans. 



A 



J 



Table's 

Comparisons of MTAI Scores Between AUM Graduate Students in 



Counsel ing-Nonschool and Education Majors 



Majors 


N 


df 


M 


.SD 




SE • 


t 


Counsel ing-Nonschool 


21 




45. 


57 


32. 


01 


7 


. 15 




Counsel i ng-School 


37 


56 


28. 


08 


37. 


48 


6 


.24 


1.79 


Secondary- Spec i al Education 


4 


23 


61. 


50 


39. 


78 


19 


.89 


.'88 , 
2.90**^ 


Secondary-Acadeiiii c/Nonacademi c 


58 


77 


21. 


22 


33. 


17 


4 


.35 


Adiiii n is trat ion/Super vision 


52 


71 


28. 


19 


34. 


79 


4 


.82 


1.97 


El enientary-Special EduV,ation 


28 


47 


53. 


42 


33. 


56 


6 


.34 


.81 


Early Childhood/Reading 


51 


70 


51. 


64 


32. 


78 


4 


.59 - 


.71 


Genera] Elementary 


52 


7/ 


33. 


98 


41. 


30 


5 


.76 


1.15 



^C.()cfirafi and Cox's iiioNiod oiiilnKli t^d . 



Adi)iinistration/Su|u?rvisiori students wore significantly less positive in 
g^ttitudes than LI oiikmi t.ary-Sp^al Education students (p<^.01) and Early Child- 
hood and Reading students ( p . 001 ) . They were not significantly different in 
all ottuM^ conipcun" sons \)ul tended to be less positive (.10) than Counseling- 
Nonsch(H)l stuilonts. ^Tlu\y had practi.caVly e(]ual means wi tfi .Counsel ing~School 
students. I'esults ol comparisons for Administration/Supervision with all other 
groups'ar^e pr(^setiL(Hl in Tid)le ^) as vjcW as nuinl)ers o f ^subjects , standar^d devi- 
ations, and sttuulard (M^ror of moans. 



•j Table 9 



Comparisons of MTAI Scores Between AUM Graduate Students in 
Administration/Supervision and Other Education Majors 



Mai§? \ \ ■ -N df M SD SE 

Admini strati on/Siipervision 
Counsel ing-School 
Counsel ing-NonschooT 
Secondary-Special Education 
Secondary-Academi c/Nonacademi c 
Elementary- Special Education 
Early Childhood/Reading, 
General ..Elementary 



**p .01. 
***p ^.001. 



52 




28. 19 


34. 


79 


4. 


.82 




37 


87 


28.08 


37. 


,48 


6, 


.24 


.01 


21 


71 


45.57 


32. 


,01 


7. 


,15 


1.97 


4 


54 


6L50 


39. 


,78 


19. 


.89 


1.83 


58 


108 


21.22 


33. 


,17 


4, 


.35 


1.07 


28 


78 


53.42 


33. 


,56 


6. 


,34 


3.15** 


51 


101 


5i.64 


32. 


,78 ~ 


4. 


.59 


3.52*** 


52 


102 


33.98 


- 41. 


,30 


5, 


.76 


.77 



<5» 



, Discussion 

Qomparisons Among AUM Graduate Education Students 

In Hypothesis I , Elementary graduate Educatiofi students overall were 
fnore positive in attitudes toward children and school work as a profession than 
those in other major concentrations. Among inter-specialization comparisons in 
Elementary, Special Education J^d Early Childhood/Reading majops were signifi- 
cantly more positive in attitudes than General Elementary (.05), Secondary- 
Academic/Nonacademic (.001), Counsel ing-School {.01), and Administration/. 
Supervision (.01 and ,001, respectively), but not significantly different from 
Secondary-Special Education or Counsel ing-NonschooK 

Possible contributing factors for these results include the teaching . 
situation, instructional methods and materials, parental support, student 
developmental characteristics, and assessment practices. More than in other 
classes, the physical aspects of teaching for Special Education and Early 
Childhood/Reading usually include more support personnel, varied and grade- 
leveled teaching materials, and smalT enrollments. Having small numbers of 
Students in a class permits greater opportunities for more small group and 
individjual ized instructional planning and teaching, especially when coupled 
wtth support personnel and appropriate materials. .One of the benefits of more 
individualized instruction, on a one-to-one or small group basis, is that 
failure frustration can be reduced. Since the student's progress frequently 
is evaluated in terms of improvement over entry-level performance, the develop- 
ment of a positive self-concept based on achievement is facilitated, which, in 
turn, can-result in positive behavior and attitudes. Additionally, small numbers 



4 : 

permit more freedom of movement and expression- as well as opportunities for 
interpersonal i>yteraction , thereby reducing the necessity for imposing restrictions 
to prevent interference with other students' learning. 

Parents' of young children and exceptional children frequently have actively 
sought educational training befitting the special needs of their children. Since 
parental consent is necessary for enrollment in such programs, it seems reasonable 
to assume that they are generally favorably inclined toward the efforts for 
educating their offspring. Through the identification process, favorable parental 
attitudes toward the teachiy/g learning situation would tend to be emulated by 
offspring and to foster positive behavior of the children, which* in turn, could* 
lead to positive teacher attitudes toward children. 

Another factor believed by the writer to contribute to teacher attitudes is 
assessment. -^^Keceipt of Federal funding, which presently helps finance existing 
public compensatory Early Childhood/Reading and Special Education programs, incurs 
assessment. Although required by law to administer norm-referenced tests in these 
programs, each School system is free to select any one or mor^ from several tests. 
The lack of uniformity in test instrument usage has prevented comparisons between 
and within school systems on a regular state-wide basis. While teachers in special 
programs h'ave "grown-up" with assessment, they have not yet experienced the threat 
implicit in comparisons of students' achievement on the scale that many regular 
classroom teachers have. Up to this year throughout Alabama, the California 
Achievement Test has been administered in the spring to the fourth, sixth, and 
eighth grades. Beginning in the spring of 1978, the second grade will be included 
in the state-wide testing program. In the Montgomery system the California ^ 
Achievement Test has been administered in the fall to the fourth, seventh, and 
tenth grades and a practice reading test and Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills 
to the second grade. In short, for a long time regular classroom teachers from 



grade four up have been more easily ind readily accessible for comparisons on 
student achievement to teachers throughout the state in specific grades and 
academic areas while special program teachers have not. Teachers' perceptions of 
threat could result in teacher behaviors directed toward a more structured class- 
room to assure learning. In striving for structure and order, conflicts between 
the goals of students' freedom and teachers' educational objectives could arise, 
which produce negative attitudes toward children by teachers. Teachers who believe 
a classroom should be highly structured tend to score low on the MTAI, thereby 
resulting in a negative attitude interpretation. 

In summary, the differences in attitudes in inter-specialization comparisons 
of elementary graduate Education students are likely related to the varying 
conditions of teaching as described herein^ The teacl(lng environments ■ of Special 
Education, Early Childhood/Reading, and General Elementary are actually very 
different. General Elementary graduate Education students' were not different in 
attitudes from all other groups. It could well be that the teaching environment 
of General Elementary is more similar to that of Secondary-Academic/Nonacademic 
than to other Elementary specializations. 

In regard to the Secondary-Special Education graduate students, it is 
important to note that there were only four students, a very small number for 
comparisons with other groups at least five times larger, and that the variance 
within the group was very large. Although precautions in statistical analyses 
were taken, the great discrepancy in numbers and variance renders any interpre- 
tation extremely questionable. The following statements should be examined with 
caution and considered highly tentati\^e. The Secondary-Special Education graduate 
Education students 'are significantly (.05) more positive in attitudes than 
Secondary-Academic/Nonacademic but not different from alT other groups. The 
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factors believed to account" for their obtaining the highest mean performance^ of 
all are the same as those recounted for Elementary-Special Education and Early 
Childhood/Reading. Those factors were smaller classes, more support personnel 
and materials, more opportunity, for small group and individualized instruction, 
and, general ly, more su[iportive parents. 

i 

Of all groups, Secondary-Academic/Nonacademic graduate Education students 

reported the most negative attitudes toward children and school work as a 

profession. They were significantly less positive than Elementary-Special 

Education (.001), Early Childhood/Reading (.001), Secondary-Special Education (.05), 

and Counsel ing-Nonschool (.01), They were not significantly different from Genef^ 

Elementary, Counsel ing-School , and Administration/Supervision students. Secondary- 

« 

Academic/Nonacademic are general ly acknowl edged to be subject- rather than student- 
oriented and, often, are attracted to teaching initially as the most available 
avenue to satisfying two goal s--earning a livelihood and pursuing a -favorite 
subject. They are different from other Education majors from the beginning. 
Decidedly different is t'heir teaching environment which could accentuate and • 
accelerate negative attitudes. Factors in their teaching environment incl'U(fe 
generally large classes,- little or no support personnel and varied and leveled 
materials, about six different classes with a total of 125 or more students daily, 
and parental support dimmed by time and loss of enthusiasm. Additional factors 
are compulsory attendance and developmental stage of students. The combination 
of accumulated failure frustration for many students and of vacillating dependent- 
independent urges at times culminates in a classroom learning environment conducive 
to abrasive interpersonal relations. The final possible factor is the greater 
number of male students in Secondary than in Elementary Education. As revealed 
in one investigation in this study, -male students are significantly (.01) less 
positive in attitudes than female students. In essence, Secondary-Academic/Nonacademtc 



students are 'different from Elementary groups in sex representation, initial 
motivation, and teaching environment. 

Counsel ing-School graduate Education students are significantly (.01) less 
positive in attitudes than Elementary Special Education and Early Childhood/ 
Reading and tend to be less positive (.10) than Nonschool Counseling students, 
but , are not significantly different from all other groups.- Of all groups, their 
attitudes resemble most those of Administration/Supervision and Secondary-Academic/ 
Nonacademic graduate Education students. On the surface this outcome is rather 
startling and certainly unexpected, considering thp traits generally associated 
with counselors, especially empathy and unconditional positive regard. Further 
analysis suggests certain realities and factors which help clarify the close 
resemblance in attitudes. One reality is that, within the state of Alabama, only 
secondary schools have school counselors. "Since seconda^ry schools utilize counselors 
it appears quite natural that some secondary teachers would seek training in 
counseling, entering with, and perhaps retaining , ^ei r orientation toward 
subject-matter rather than students, the data were not analyzed to determine 
the effects of cumulative progression through the Counseling progrltn on attitudes 
since this area ^was not the purpose of the study. However, investigation of the 
relationship between attitudes and various levels of advancement through the 
Counseling program is recommended. Another major factor is that, until quite 
recently, salary increments for higher leyel degrees could be obtained regardless 
of the major of that degree. Since a choice of Master's major existed, it well 
could be that Counseling was perceives! as being either more useful. and interesting 
than higher-level, in-depth courses in the Secondary\j teaching major or less threat- 
ening, particularly to those who had not been students for several years. Finally, 
the major of Counseling could have been selected by those who sought an escape from 
the classroom due to pervasive general dissatisfaction with classroom teaching. 
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which would be reflected in low MTAI performance. • 

Counsel ing-Nonschool graduate Education students aU significantly (.01) , 
more positive in attitudes than Secondary-Academi-c/Ny^cademic students and tend 
to be more positive (.10)^ than Counsel i ng-School and Administration/Supervision, 
students. They are not significantly different from Ijhe three Elementary groups 
and Secondary-Special Education group. Generally, thesfr studenjts have not received 
.teacher training or jtaught in a classroom setting but have had experiences 
requiring interpersonal relation skills, frequently on a one-to-one basis. The 
differences of the Nbnschool group in training and work orientation render com- 
parisons to those detidedly in EducatiQn inappropriate, although it is interesting 
to note that they fall at the median and resemble more the groups which are posi- 
tive in attitudes thaln those which are not. ^ 

Administration/supervision graduate Education students are ^igni ficantly less^ 
positive in atti tudes Itoward children and school work as a profession than 
Elementary-Special Education (.01) and Early Childhood/Reading (.001), but not 
significantly di f ferenti f rom all other groups. They tend to be less positive (.10) 
than Counsel ing-Nonschoif graduate Educ^'on students.^ Of all groups, Administra-. 
tion/Supervision and Cour^sel ing-School graduate Education students are most similar 
(M=28.19 and M=28.08, respectively). Two'factors previously mentioned for seeking 
training in areas other th^n the students' existing majors could account, in part, 
for attitudes different from other majors. These factors are the lures of escape 
from the classroom and salarA increments . General dissatisfaction with classroom 

teaching would be reflected ir\ Tow MTAI perfarmance in-terpretabl e as negative 

\ % ' 

attitudes. Generally, salary increases commensurate wdth added responsibility 
associated with changing to Admin\ str;ati ve/Supervisory positions are larger than 
salary increases for teachers with\he same level of training who remain in the 

classroom. Another possible factor influencing attitudes is sex. As compared to 

id 
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other major areas in Education, graduate Education male students more often seek 
Administrative concentration than any oth^r area. One of the investigations of 
this study revealed male Education students to signi-f icantly (.01) more negative 
in attitudes toward' children and school work as a profession than females. The 
appro;^ate ratios of male and female graduate Education students at AUM are . 
50:50 in Admin^^strati on and 20:80 in ^uperv'ision-w. Administration and Supervision 
were treated as one Qroup in this investigation. It is possible that significant 
differences by sex and specialization were masked by such grouping. One recommeny 
dation of this study is the examination of the effects of sex and specialization 
for these two groups u|^ attitudes. -The fin^l factor believed to affect attitudes 
is the nature of .the goal|j and content of Administration/Supervision courses, 
assuming instruction does produce behavioral and attitudinal changes. It would 
seem logical that studying how to lead and manage people and/or a school system 
when granted the responsibility and legal authority to do so would influence 
s^tudents. The direction cff this influence would be toward valuing the control 
imposed by the structure of the chain of command and toward viewing possible- 
sources of disruption with disfavor. Should this be the case, generalization of 
such attitudes to the classroqm situation could be reflected in low performance 
on the MTAI. In summary regarding Administrative/Supervisory results, the factors 
believed to influence attitudes for these graduate Education students were moti- 
vation, impact of courses, and, perhaps, sex. 

In summary, the investigative results were mostly in the expected ■ directions . 
Elementary majors once again demonstrated being more'positive in attitudes toward 
chi/dren and school work than Secondary. Overall, Elementary-Special Education and 
Early Childhood/Reading were more positive in attitudes than all other groups. . 
Rather startling v;as the indication that General Elementary graduate Education 
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Students* attitudes are more like those of majors in other areas than those 
specializing within the Elementary major. Special Education students had the 
highest means of aU specializations. Another unexpected result was the attitudes 
of Counselor majors. Counsel ing-Nonschool graduate -Education students ' attitudes 
tended to be more positive' than Counsel ingfschool and resembled those more 
positive' in attitudes, thb Elementary and Special Education majors. Counsel ing- 
School graduate Education students' attitudes were similar to those less positive 
in attitude^', Administration/Supervision and Secondary-Academi c/Nonacademic majors. 
Of all groups, the most negative in attitudes were Secondary majors. 

Recommendations for further research based on the results of this study 
include Investigations of the relationships between attitudes and various levels 
and kinds of Educ^iona-1 training, assessment, and sex. The study of attitudinal 

. changes at various stages of progression through an Educational program could 
provide information to make sound decisions in instructional and programmatic 
planning for affective development. While negative attitudes of Secondary majors 
could be reflection of true conditions in the real world, the potential impact of 
accrued negative teacher attitudes upon junior and senior high' school students 
facing the drop-out decision merits further investigation of the affective influeiice 
of teacher education programs, particularly Secondary programs. The investigation 
of the relationship between atti;tudes and wide-scale comparability of results of 
student achievement assessments in specialized programs, heretofore not subject 
to comparison, is strongly recommended. Such investigations are especially 

■ pertinent for Early Childhood, Reading, an(f Special Education because recently 
state-adopted use of equivalent normal curve units permits achievement comparisons 
within and between school systems. The investigation of the relationship of 
aVtitude^ and sex is recommended for all concentrations to help determine the 
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existence of a need for program differentiation and incWvidual ized instruction. 
The fourth, and final, recommendation concerns collection of noirmayrve data for 
concentrations and specializations related to Education. At present there are 
no compiled normative data on MTAI perf ormancev f or Education-related areas,' 
although research literature is replete with references to MTAI usag^ with 
specialized groups, Araong concentrations and specialization for which normative 
data are desirable are. Counsel ing, Special Education, Reading, and Administration/ 
Supervision. It is highly likely that enough data currently exist which, if 
collected and compiled, would remedy this lack. While local normative data 
remain mo^st relevant^ and appropriate, the e'xistence of some such reference of 
performances could be helpful in examining and determining degrees of facilitative 
attitudes for E^ducators. The addition of supplemental normative data of Education- 
related areas to the MTAI Manual is strongly recommended. 
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, Results and Discussion 

J 

Comp arisons Amon g AUM U n dej;'^rj_du^^^ Un c 1 as sj f i e/J ll' u ca t J o^^^ 

Hypothesis II stated that there are no significant differences in attitudes 
toward children and school work among AUM Education undergraduate and unclassified 
students in various concentrations and specializations. Und^ergraduate students 
were those seeking a bachelor's degree and en^rolled in ^the^regular teacher 
training [5rogram; unclassified students were those with bachelor's degrees 
taking undergraduate Education courses for teacher certification. Comparisons 
were made MTAI '^performances of these students by specialization areas which 
were Elementary-Special Education, Early Childhood/Reading, General Elementary, 
Secondary-Special Education, Secondary-Academic, and Secondary-Nonacademic . 

All MTAI data collected from Fall 1973 through Summer 1976 quarters wene • 
used. Data for the twelve groups were submitted to one-way analysis of variance. 
Results of analysis were not significant, F(ll, 244) = .792, p <^.05. 
Hypothesis II was accepted and no further analyses were made. TabT^^ 10 presents . 
the results of one-way analysis of variance- Tn Table 11 are pre^sented the " 
means, standard deviations, and standard errors of the means for undergraduate ^ 
and unclassified Education students by concentration and specialization. 

Table 10 

Analysis of Variance of flTAI Scores for 
AUM Undergraduate and Unclassified Education Students 
by Areas of Concentration and Specialization 



Source df SS . £ 

^ . - -. _ 

Between Groups 11- 9597,5 872.50 .792 

W.ith'in Groups 244 ' 268966.25 1102.32 

Total 255 278563.75 
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Table 11 
Summary of MT\^ Performances of 
AUM Education Undergraduate and Unclassified Students 
by Areas of Concentration and Specialization 



. Areas 


N 


M 


1 




Si • 


Elementary 














** 

Undergraduate-Special Education 


14 


29. 


57 


35. 


65 


9,5 3 


Unci as si fied- Special Education 


11 


39. 


63 




1 / 


9.40 


Undergraduate-General 


42 


28. 


16 


38. 


3 / ■ 


5.92 


Unci ass if ied- General 


?2 


23-. 


62 


39 . 


, b 1 


8.42 


Undergraduate-Early Childhood/Reading 


37 


35". 


54 


26. 


,12 


4.29 


Unclassified-Early Chi 1 dhood/Readi ng 


7 


37. 


57 


26. 


, 2^y 


9.90 


Secondary 














Undergraduate-Special Education 


1 


65 










Unclassi f ied-Special Education 


7 


13. 


,85 


47 


,23 


17.85 


Undergraduate- Academic 


45 


29. 


.31 


23, 


.32 


3.47 


Unclassified-Academic 


41 • ' 


25. 


,29 


33 


.53 ' 


5.23 


Unde>graduate-Nonacadeiiii c 


22 


19. 


.72 


38 


.48 


8.20 


Unci assified-Nonacadeiinc 


7\ 


^ 35 


,14\. 


35 


.19 ■ 


13.30 



Note. Unclassified designates graduated bachelor's students taking undergraduate 



Education courses for teacher certification. 
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There are no data orf MTAI. perfornidnces for AUM Lducation students prion 
to this .investi<jat ion , (:()nso(|u(?nl; 1 y , no Loinpar i !)()n'.) to past por< ariiidncus can 
be (Hade. lk)weve/^ two r*osO(ir^cfi findirKjs suyyer, t ^iroas for f urther research. 
Cantrell, Stenner, and Katzeniii(?yer ( 1977) found that teachers who were highly 
knowledgeable in behavior^ iiiantujeinent tochni(|ues were characterized in attitudes 
by higfi [)os^itive acce[)LariC(? of cfiiWIren, fiifjti IjoI ief in tfie responsibitl i ty of^ 
children, low belief that children shoulfl submit coni|)letely to autfiority, 
low.dissati-sfaction with cfiildren and t(McfnrHJ, low belief in teacher-pupil 
distance, and higfi belief in student freedotii. Ifie research recommendation 
based on these results is to investiyate the- relationsfrip between ck^^nges In 
attitudes and cumulative knowlodcje at various levels of progression through 
the undergraduate Lducation [)rograiii. 

The other finding wh i cfi ro^ufted from the .present investigation showed 
that students with one and more children were significantly more positive (.01) 
in attitudes than students with no offspring. The second research recomn^endat i on 
\a5ed on those results is to investigate the validity of the existence of such 
J a relationship between attitudes and parenthood with underqr«duate and unclassi- 
fied Education sLudents and students at other teacher Education institutions. 



> 
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Results 

Hypothesis III y 

Hypothesis III stated that the:re are no statistically significant differences 
in attitudes toward children and school work between AUfl Education Master's 
student's and MTAI norm groups of experiences teachers with various levels of 
academic training^ Comparisons were made between AUM graduate Elementary and 
Secondary majors, of whom approximately 95% are experienced teachers, and 
comparable MTAI norm groups. Not included in these com^risons are Administration/ 
Supervision, Counseling, and Special Education. The sjj>eci alizations of Counseling 
and Special Education are relative newcomers to the field of Education, having 
evolved since the MTAI norms were established, and, consequently, there are no 
published norms for these two specializations in the MTAI manual. Additionally, 
in regard to Special Education, previous investigation by this writer had already 
indicated decidedly more positive attitudes by Special Education specialists than 
other specialists, a finding which could render specipus and biased results in 
comparisons to non-Special Education areas. "Of the nine comparisons made, three 
were significant at the .01 level and two at the .001 level. Hypothesis I II was 
rejected for five comparisons and accepted for four. The, results of all compari- 
sons are presented in Table 12. 

AUM Elementary graduate students in Early Childhood/Reading and General 
Education were combined for comparisons because the MTAI Elementary Teacher 
norms are not categorized by .special izations , but^a^ presented simply as Elementary 
Teachers. The, MTAI Elementary Teacher norms are classified according to teachers 
in school systems with fewer than 21 teachers and systems with 21 or ^lore teachers 
with both two- and four-years' training. Comparisons of AUM Elementary were made 
to the MTAI Elementary teachers with four-years' training in both the fewer than 
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Table 12 

Comparisons of MTAI Scores of AUM Education Graduate Students and 
Selected MTAI Norm Groups of Experienced Teachers 







Groups 




dif 


M 


SD 


SE 


t 




AUM 


Elementary^ 


103 




42. 


72 


38. 


19 


3, 


.76 








MTAI Graduate Education 


200 


301 


64. 


0 


33. 


3 


2, 


. 36 


4. 






MTAI Elementary Teacher, 
























four-years' training, 21+^ 


247 


348 


55. 


1 


36. 


7 


2, 


.34 


2. 


92** 




MTAI Elementary Teacher, 
























four-years' training -Zl^ 


102 


o r\ n 

203 


37. 


0 


39. 


4 


3. 


.92 


1 . 


06 


AUM 


Secondary-Acadeini c 


48 




21. 


6 


33. 


96 


4 


.95 








MTAI Graduate Education 


200 


246 


64. 


0 


33. 


30 


2 


.36 


8. 


03*** 




MTAI Secondary Academic Teacher, 
























five-years ' traini ng 


218 


264 


40. 


8 


39. 


50 


2 


.68 


3. 


21** 




MTAI Secondary Academic Teacher, 
























four-years ' traini ng 


264 


310 


24. 


,7 


40. 


6 


2 


.50 




52 


AUM 


Secondary-Nonacadenii c 


• 10 




19. 


4 


30. 


65 


10 


.21 








MTAI Graduate Education 


200 


209 


64. 


0 


33. 


3 


2 


.36 


4. 


15** 




MTAI Secondary Nonacadeniic 
























Teacher, five-years' training 


70 


79 


28. 


9 


36. 


5 


4 


.40 




78 




MTAI Secondary Nonacademic 
























Teacher, four-years' training. 


98 


106 


9. 


7 


42. 


7 


4 


.33 




87 



Note. Cochran and Cox's method for estimating probability embodied. 
^AUM Elementary consists of-tarly Childhood, Reading, and General Elementary 
special izations . 

^School systems v/ith more than 21 teachers in the systenF21+; school • 
systems with fewer than 21 teachers in the systein=-2L 



p c.Ul. X 
p<.00l- ' 
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-21 and the more than 21 ^school faculty sizes and MTAI Graduate Education Students 
taking irrtroductory graduate courses o were experienced teachers. 

Data were analyzed by the F-Test, '^-test for independent samples, and 
probability estimates by the Cochran and Cox method for unequal numbers and 
variances. Results of £-Test analyses revealed significantly greater variance 
(.05) in only one comparison iHhat of AUM Elementary graduate students and MTAI 
Graduate 1 cation Students (F=1.32, df=102, 199). Consequently, the t-test 
using separate error estimates was used for these two groups only and pooled 
variance was used in all other comparisons. 

Results of analyses showed'AUM Elementary graduate students to be significantly 
less positive in attitudes than MTAI Graduate Education students who were experi-^ 
enced teachers taking introductory graduate courses (.001) and Elementary teachers 
with four-years' training in systems with 21 or more teachers (.01), but not 
significantly different from Elementary teachers with four-years' training in 
systems with fewer than 21 teachers. 

AUM Secondary-Academic graduate students were compared to three MTAI norm 
groups. These were MTAI Graduate Education students who were experienced teachers 
taking introductory graduate courses, Secondary Academic teachers with five-years' 
training, and Secondary Academic teachers with four-years' training. AUM-Secondary 
Academic graduate students were significantly less positive than MTAI Graduate 
Education students (.001). and Secondary Academic teachers witti five years' training 
(.01), 'but were not significantly different from MTAI Secondary Academic teachers 
with four-years' training. 

AUM Secondary-Nonacademic graduate students were compared to MTAI Graduate 
Education students. Secondary Nonacatlcmic teachers with five-years' training and 
with four-years' training. AUM Nonacademic students v^eve significantly different 
only from .the MTAI Graduate Education students (.01) in the direction o\ being 
less positive in attit-tjdes than the norm group. They were not significantly 



different from MTAI Secondary Nonacademic teachers with four-^ and five-years' 
training. 

In summary, AUM Elementary and Secondary graduate students overall were less 
positive in attitudes toward children and school work as, a profession than 
^the MTAI norm groups. They differed most from MTAI Graduate Education students 
who were experienced teachers taking introductory graduate courses. AUM Elementary 
graduate students resembled most the MTAI Elementary teachers with four-years' 
training in systems with fewer than 21 teachers and AUM Secondary-Academic 
resembled most the MTAI Secondary Academic teachers with four-years' training. 
AUM Secondary-Nonacademic were similar to the MTAI Secondary Nonacademic norm 
groups with both four- and five-years' training but were significantly different 
from MTAI Graduate Education students. 
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DiScussion 

Comparisons between AUM Education Graduate Students and 
Selecte d MTAI Norm Groups 

The major findings for Hypothesis III of differences in attitudes between 
AUM Education Graduate Students and comparable MTAI norm groups of experienced 
teachers were that AUM students are significantly less positive in attitudes than 
MTAI Graduate Education students who were taking introductory graduate courses and 
that AUM students resemble most the MTAI norm groups with four-years' training. 

AUM Elementary students, composed of students specializing in Early Child- 
hood, Reading, and General Elementary, were significantly less positive in atti- 
tudes than MTAI Graduate Education students (.001), MTAI Elementary teachers with 
four-years' training in school systems with more than 21 teachers (.01), but not 
significantly different from MTAI Elementary teachers with four-years' training 
in school systems with fewer than 21 teachers, 

AUM Secondary-Academic students were significantly less positive in attitudes 
than MTAI Graduate Education students (.001), MTAI Secondary Academic teachers 
with five-years' training (.01), but not s' ^ificantly different from MTAI 
Secondary Academic teachers with four-years' training. 

AUM Secandary-Nonacademic students were signi fic^nMy less positive in 
attitudes than MTAI Graduate Education students' (.0 I i not significantly 
different from MTAI Secondary Nonacademic teachers with four- or five-years' 
traini ng. 

Since factors believed to affect attitudes toward children and school work 
as a profession are pervasive and relevant for all AUM Graduate Education students, 
regardless of major concentration and specialization, the following remarks are 
intended to represent all AUM Education graduate groups. 



Since the establishment of the MTAI normative data during the period of 1949 
to 1951, myriad historical and social events have occurred which have created an 
entirely different school milieu. The thjee most salient events, presented 
according to increasing impact upon the schools, are the launching of Sputnik in 
1957, Watergate in 1972, and Civil Rights legislation in 1964. 

Since' Sputnik, emphases in schools have been to teach more complex subject- 
matter at ever lower grades to increasingly younger students as a result of being 
attacked by the public at large. Spin-off resulting from public scrutiny has 
included accountability in Education, as demonstrated by the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress on the national level and competency-based of high 

school seniors as prerequisite to graduation on the state level. 

The national populace has suffered disillusionment and loss of trust in 
governmental leaders^hip as one result of Watergate, The influence of Watergate 
upon the classroom ambience, admittedly elusive and intangible, is^believed by 
this writer to have affected students' attitudes toward authority in the direction 
of disrespect, if not outright contempt. The teacher, representing authority 
and leadership in the classroom, has been the recipient of generalized negative 
attitudes. 

The third sa 1 ient event , of the greatest impact of all upon school systems, 
is the Civil Rights legislation of 1964 resulting from the Supreme Court decision 
on segregation in 1954. The region firfet affected by the judicial decfision is ^ 
common knowledge. What is not so commonly known outside the region are the 
profundity and reverberation of effects upon the public school system. Cultural 
shock, turmoil of reorganizing, diversity in achievement and mores within indi- 
vidual classrooms, fear of the unknown, threat of federal punitiveness , and 
uncertainty of the outcome left the public schools reeling under the impact of 
federal intervention to promote integration. Schoo'l environments were dominated 



and permeated by nuances of emotions difficult, if not impossible to portray with 
mere words. The turbulence has subsided and adjustment is mostly completed. 
The public schools survived, but not without cost. One of the costs in the 
a"f)te.rmath is. the necessity to maintain order. Highly structured and tightly 
organized school systems and classrooms have been necessary, and in many cases 
still are, to maintain the ongoing of the business of education. 

The results of the influences of three events of national scope - Sputnik, 
Watergate, and Desegregation - upon the public school systems and classrooms are 
believed to be reflected in the study by low MTAI scores (or performances). 
Sputnik spin-off increased pressure upon teachers to produce student achievement. 
Translated into teacher behavior, achievement emphasis led to task- rather than 
student-oriented thrusts, entailing curtailment of student freedom and highly 
structured learning plans. Ripples from Watergate eroded respect for peopj^ in 
leadership and authority roles. Translated into teacher behavior, being the 
recipients of negative attitudes of students toward teachers evoked reciprocal 
negative attitudes of teachers toward students. Desegregation resulted in highly 
structured and tightly organized school systems and classrooms. In conclusion, 
national events have had a tremendous impact upon Education, which could be 
reflected by low scores on the MTAI. 

> 

Regional differences, perhaps, could account, in part, for MTAI performance 
variance between MTAI norfii groups and AUM graduate Education students. The nature 
of regional differences can be inferred from the following geographical and 
historical facts. This study was conducted in tJio Heart of Dixie in tKlBlkcity 
of the State Capitol located in an area commonly referred to as the "Bible Belt." 
The city is unique in its being the original capital of .the Confederacy, the site 
of a church once pastored by Martin Luther King, Jr., and the destination of the 
Selma march in 1965. These facts suffice to demonstrate regional differences. 



Yet another possible contributing factor to MTAI performance variance could 
be th« composition of subjects in this study. Approximately 96% of the students 

\ 

were experienced teachers, most whom taught in public rather than private'^ 

schools, and the others were freshly graduated bachelor degree Elementary and 

i' 

Secondary graduate students. While the MTAI. investigation of effects of years 

#** ■ 

of teaching experience upon MTAI performance showed nonsignificant relationship 
between the two, later research by otfiers was contradictory. After two years 
teaching, attitudes become stabilized at about the level /ound prior to teacher 
preparation (Beanier & Ledbetter, 1957), and such lowere^ attitudes seem to result 
frQ,m interaction with pupils, not mere passage of time (Day, 1959). Heil and 
Washburne. (1962) found that teacher warmth and permissiveness 'vary with years of 
teaching experience. Yee (1963) found influence upon pupils in lower-class neighbor- 
hoods increases with increased number of years teaching experience, and that lower- 
class pupils are more susceptible to teacher attitudes than middle-class pupils, 
tending to reflect those of the teacher. 

Differential effects of teacher attitudes upon various kinds of students are 
important for educators to know. Cantrell , Stenner, and Katzenmeyer ( 1977 ) 
reported that first-grade teachers knowledgeable about positive contingency manage- ■ 
nient and highly positive in attitud^es toward children produced greater achievement 
ga,ins for low- and niiddle-IQ pupils than did either traditional-authoritarian ortra- 
ditional aon-authori tari an . Traditional-authoritarian teachers produced greater 
achievement gains than did traditional-nonauthori tarian. With the implementation 
of mainstreaining, further investigations of the effects of teacher attitudes upon 
student achievement are highly pertinent. / , - ^ " 

Questions raised by this study are numerous. Are the results of this comparison 

study reflecting the effects of national events upon the school milieu nationally? 

S 

Have attitudes of teachers changed n^tionaljy? Are regional differences the 
reason for the results? Is there a relationship between gradients of integration 
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and attitudes? Would curriculum changes affect attitudes? What effects do 
teacher attitudes have upon Academic achievement and self-concept of students 
differing in socio-economic, age, intellectual, and personality variables? 

Recommendations for further research have evolved from these questions. 
Further research recommendations include investigation of differences in MTAI 
performances of comparable groups in other parts of the region and nation, 
comparing performances to the MTAI norm groups and to each other, investigation 
of differences in altitudes of teachers in schools with various degrees of inte- 
gration and mainstreaming, investigation of the effects of a Behavior Modification 
course or others upon attitudes, and investigation of rel atjonshi ps with^and 
effects of teacher attitudes and achievement and self-concept of students differing 
in socio-economic status, age, grade, intelligence, and personality variables 
in various school settings. 



Resul ts 



Hypothesis IV 

Hypothesis IV stated that there are no statistically significant differences 

in attitudes toward children and sthool work as a profession between AUM Education 

undergraduates -apd comparable MTAI norm groups. Results of analyses showed three 

of the five .comparisons to be significantly different at the .001 level. Hypothesis 

IV was rejected for three comparisons and accepted for two. AUM Education under- 

. t 

graduate, students in General Elementary, Early Childhood/Reading, and Secondary- 
Academic were significantly less positive in attitudes than the MTAI norm groups. 
AUM Education undergraduate students taking the introductory. Education course 
and AUM Secondary-Nonacademic undergraduate students taking methods and/or cur- 
riculum courses Were not significantly different from' the MTAI norm groups. In 
Table 13 the results of comparisons between AL id MTAI undergraduate students 

i 

are presented. 

Data analyzed were those collected during the Summer 1976 quarter because no 
previously collected data had specific course-enrollment information. These data 
were necessary to permit comparability to the MTAI undergraduate norm groups which 
were organized according to Education Freshmen^ Beginning Education Juniors, and 
Graduating Education Seniors. Education Freshmen is interpreted as students taking 
the introductory courses in Education. Beginning Education Juniors is interpreted 
as students taking methods and/or curriculum courses. No comparisons to Graduating 
Education Seniors, MTAI norm groups, were made because no regular student teaching 
internships are conducted during summers at AUM. The student teaching internship 
is generally last in the Education program and immediately preced'^es graduation. 

Since results of analysis of variance showed no significant difference between 
unclassified and undergraduate AUM Education students in Hypothesis II, both 



' . . ■;, Table 13 

Comparisons of MTAI Scores -E'etween AUM Education Undergraduate 
Students and Comparable MTAI Norin Groups 



Groups 


N 


df 


M 


SD 


SE 




i 


AUM First Education Course 


14 




16. 


,42 


26. 


54 


7. 


09 






RTAI Education Freshmen 


43 . 


>' 


■ 14. 


,67 


34. 


94 


5. 


,38 




.17 


Beginning Professional Education^ 






















AUM General Elementary 


22 




23. 


.63- 


' 39. 


,51 


8. 


.62 






MTAI General Elementary 


228 


248 


59. 


.50 


26. 


30 


1 . 


.74 


4.. 


1 7**b 


AUM Ear^ly Childhood and Reading 


15 




30. 


.46 


30. 


37 


8. 


,12 






MTAI Early Childhood 


1 34 


■ 147 


65. 


.90 


29. 


,80 


2. 


,58 


4. 




AUM Secondary Academic 


■ 46 ' 




24. 


.32 


34. 


25 


5. 


.11 






MTAI Secondary Academic 


1 36 


180 


48. 


.30 


29. 


20 


2. 


.51 


4. 


.611*** 


AUM Secondary Nonacademic 


15 




25. 


.39 ■ 


45. 


07 


12. 


,05 






MTAI Secondary Nonacademic 


238 


251 


44. 


.10 


27. 


10 


1 . 


,76 


1 . 


.536 



Note. AUM data collected during Summer 1976 quarter, unclassified and 
undergraduate were combined. 

^Beginning Professional Education designates students were taking under- 
graduate methods and/or curriculum courses. 

^Cochran and Cox's method embodied for all probability estimates. 

*^*p<^.001. 

classifications were combined to form the undergraduate group. Unclassified refers 
to bachelor-degree graduates enrolled in undergraduate Education courses for teacher 
certification.. Undergraduate, of course, refers to students enrolled in tfie regular 
undergraduate Education program seeking a bachelor's degree and teacher cert ifyijcation . 

The results of F-tests revealed two significant (.01) differences in variance 
between AUM and MTAI groups. AU-M General Elementary undergraduate and MTAI General 
Elementary were different from each other (F=2.7^, df=21 , 227) as were AUM and MTAI 
Secondary-Nonacademi c (F=2.76, df=14, 237). To deal with these disparities in 
variances, the t for independent groups using separate variance estimates was used. 



Pooled variance was used in t_-tests for the other th'ree comparisons. One other 
statistical precaution against unequal numbers and unequal variances was used for 
all groups. This was the Cochran and Cox method for estimating probability levels 
Caution in interpretation of results is urged. It is suggested that the .01 level 
be interpreted as .05 and the ,001 level' as .01. It is possible that larger group 
sizes of AUM students would have yi^elded different outcomes. 
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Discussion 

Undergraduate AUM and HTAI Compari sons 
■ . Results of investigating Hypothesis IV showed AUfl students to be significantly 
less positive in attitudes for three groups and not significantly different in two. 
This finding is congruent with the results from Hypothe-sis III which revealed AUM 
graduate students in Elementary and Secondary to be less positive than MTAI norm 
groups, also. Among the implications derived from dual outcomes of AUM and MTAI 
comparisons of graduate and undergraduate groups is support for the^ recommendations' 
for further investigations of attitudes on both national and regional scape to . 
determine the effects of time, changes in schools wrought be ^events, and regional 
differences. Many of the factors believed to have affected attitudes of the AUM 
graduate students are the same which would affect AUM undergraduate students. Since 
these were discussed in detail in relation to Hypothesis III, the reader is referred 
to that section; no repetition will be made here. 

"^The fact that AUM and MTAI i ntroductory-course level students are not sig- , 
nificantly different suggests that some differences in the curri cul um may contribute 
to the greater positive attitudes of MTAI students. ^One integral part of the AUM 
Teacher Education Py^ograiii is planned laboratory experiences in which the students 
are in actual classrooms at varied school systems as [)art of course requirements 
in three- fourths of all [Education courses. While an aside investigation cluring 
this study suggested that teachers with experience in rruT?trt+te4<one school setting 
tended toward more positive attitudes (.10) than those with experfence in only one, 
the effects upon students in the undergrathiate progi^im are unknown. Another facet 
to be considered relates'to the drop in attitudes to the level prior to teacher 
preparation after about two-years' teaching experience (Beamer S Ledbotter, 1957) 
whicli could hdvt) t^esiiltod f^^oni i-n Limmc t i on wi tli pupils ralluM' than \\\eve passcUje of time 
(Day, 1959). Assuming these findings to l)e true currently, it could well be that 
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the attitudes of AUM undergraduate students are based on perceptions *of conditions 
as they truly are today in the real world of daily education. • If so, it could be 
speculated that these students, after teaching for a couple of years, will not 
demonstrate the drop in attitudes as found by Beamer & Ledbetter (1957), sfnce 
their interaction with bona fide public school students accrues to a considerable 
amount by the end of the AUM Teacher, Educa ti on Program. Thus, it could^'be predicted 
that while AUM attitudes are less positive during tlie pr-ogram they are more realistic 
and more stabfe. It is possible that greater exposure to the actual' conditions 
of teaching could result in better prepared teachers. 

■ Reconiiiiendations for further- rescnuxli based on this part of the study are the 
investigation of the effects on attitudes of laboratory experiences in varied school 
settings as coiiipared to 1 <il)()ra tory experiences in only one school setting and the 
investigation of changos in attitutles of AUM -graduates after two years' teaching 
experience. 



The third major part of this study concerned demographic characteristics 
Iri relation to attitudes toward ch il dren and school work among AUM Education 
students. Among demographic variables investigated were number of years' 
teaching expedience, prior work experience^ offspring, siblings, birth oii:der, 
sex, and age. Of n ine compari sons made , five were accepted, two were rejected 
at the .05 level of significance, and three were rejected at', the .01 leve'l'. 
Hypothesis V, number of years' teaching experience, was accepted and results 
are shown in Table 14. Hypothesis VI, prior work experience, was "rejected (.01); 
results are presented in Table,;;.15. Hypothesis VII, offspring, involved two 
investigations, fiaving offspring and number of offspring. Hypothesis VII was 
reje.cted at the .01 level for liaving offspring and accepted for number of 
offspring; results are [)resented in Tables 16, 17, and 18./ Hypothesis VHP 
dealt with siblings in thme. facets--having siblings, number of siblings, and 
sex of next youngei^ sibling. Hypothesis VIII was accepted/for^having siblings, 
rejected for number of siblings at the .05 level and for sex of next younger 
sibling at tfie .02 level. Results of comparisons for Hypothesis VIII are 
presented in Tables 19, 20 , 21 , 22, and 23. Hypothesis IX, birth order, was 
accepted and results are [)]n^sentod in Tables 24 and 25. Hypothesis X, sex of 
student, was rejected at tfie .Ol^Jevel of significance; results are presented 
in Table 26. Hypothesis age of student, was accepted. 

All data collected from Fall 1973 through Summer 1976 were included in 
these analyses., regardless of classification, coficen trati on , specialization, 
or ommission of responses.' 

The following format ificludes sequential presentation of results and ^ 
discussion combined for Hypotliesis V through fly[)0thesis XI. 



Results and Discussions 
for Hypotheses V through XI 



t 



Hypothesis V 

Hypothesis V stated that there are no statistically significant relation- 
ships between number of years' teaching experience and attitudes toward children 
antk^chool work for regular classroom teachers and special education teachers. 
Hypothesis V was accepted for all comparisons. Data from all subjects who 
reported current and/or past teaching experience, regardless of classification,*, 
were included for analysis. The results of Pearson product-moment correlation 
showed coefficients of .003 (df=353) for regular classroom teachers and -,042 
{df=22) for special education teachers. Table 14 presents the means, standard 
deviations, ancf^ correl ation coefficients f6r both groups. ^ 

Table 14 

Means, Standard Deviations, and Product-Moment Coefficients of 
^ Number of Years' Teaching Experience and MTAI Scores 
for Regular and Special Education Teachers 





Groups 


N 


df 


M 


SD 


r 


Regular Classroom Teachers 


. 355 


353 








Years' Teaching Experience 
MTAI 






5. 18 
33.72 


4.76 
37.05 


.003 


Special Education Teachers 


24 


22 








Years' Teaching Experien^ce 
MTAI 






4.25 ' 
49.04 


4.68 
36.38 


-.042 



O rr 
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J\)e MTAI Manual states th^it items which discriminated according to number 

« 

of years' teaching experience were eliminated the final form. The results 

of this particular investigation seem to support this contention. Result^ from 
other research showed increased number of years* teaching experience, were 
related to reduced warmth and permissiveness (Heil & Washburne , 1962), with 
attitudes becoming st^ibilized after two-years' teaching experience at about 
the level found prior to teacher preparation (Beamer & Ledbetter, 195,7), which 
appeared to result from interaction with pupils rather than mere passage of 
■time (Day, 1959). Further research is recommended to determine the effects of 
increased years of teaching upon teacher attitudes. 

Hypothesis VI - ■ ' ' ■ 

Hypothesis VI stated that there was no significant difference in attitudes 
toward children and school wo,rk between teachers who have had prior work ^ 
experience in fields other than teaching and those who have not. Hypothesis VI 
was rejected at the .01 level of statistical significance. Teachers who reported 
prior work experience other than teaching were significantly less positive in 
attitudes than those teachers who had no prior work experience in other fields. 
In Table 8 are shown the means , 'Standard deviations, standard errors of the 
mean, and critical ^-values. 



Table 15 

J 

Comparison of MTAI Scores for Teachers 
With and Without Work Experience Other Than Education 



C^rqu^s 



With Work Experience 
Without Work Experience 



df 



M 



SD 



85 



181 



31.57 , 33.82 
46-29 40.22 



< 



01. 



SE 



4.66 
4.06 



2.66 



Prior work experience of teachers other than teaching was found to be a 
factor between more and less positive attitudes toward children and school work. 
Many' subjects failed to respond to this item, which could mean that a greater 
number of responses might have resulted in a different outcome. Teachers 
reporting no work experience were significantly more positive (.01). Other 
research results have indicated that kind and number of work experiences are 
related to attitudes. Veldman (1964) found direct relationships among teacher 
education undergraduates between number of positions previously ^hel d and scores 
on inventories of rational autonomy , mental health, supervisor evaluation, 
.pupil-rated strict control general performance, and attitudes toward parents. 
Among college men, prior clerical or sales employment experience rather than 
other kinds of work was associated with satisfactory college adjustment 
(Anastasi et al . , 1960). Among female Secondary Education undergraduates, 
students judged to be in need of counseling, according to performance on a 
battery of inventories on attitudes toward self and others, significantly more 
often (.001) reportad two or more work experiences than those judged not to 
need counseling who reported none or one work experience (Blackwell, 1972). 
Since it is possible that curriculum change could affect attitudes it is 
important to verify the finding of negative attitudes and prior work experience 
other than teaching. Further research is recommended to investigate the validity 
of pv^Qf work experience effects on attitudes^ toward children for Education 
students in teacher training programs at other institutions. Further research 
at' AUM is recommended for curriculum changes designed to meet the need of 
attitudinal ch.anges. 
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Hypothesis VII - ' ' 

Hypothesis VII ha^ two parts. The first part stated that there was no 
significant difference in attitudes toward children and school work between 
all AUM education students who have offsprii^g and those who do not. Part one 
was rejected at the .01 level of statistical "significance. Education students 
who have one or more offspring are significantly more positive in attitudes. 
Table 16 presents the means, standard deviations, standard errors of the mean, 
and critical t^-value for students with and without offspring. 

Table 16 

Comparison of MTAI Scores for AUM Education • Students 
With and Without Offspring 



Groups 




N 


df 


M 


SD 


SE 


t ' 


With Offspring 




251 




37'. 46 


32.67 


2.06 
















2.98** 


Without Offspring 




361 


610 


28.89 


36.47 


• 1.92 





















'*^p<--.01. 



The second part of Hypothesis VII stated that there were no significantly 
statistical differences among students with one and more offspring. This second 
part of Hypothesis VII was accepted; there were no differences in attitudes 
among students who had one, two, three, or ifour and more offspring. Table 17 
presents the results of one-way analysis of variance; Table 18 presents the 
means, standard deviations, and standard errors of the mean for students having 
one, , two, three, and four or more offspring. 
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Table 17 - 

r 

Analysis of Variance of MTAI Scores for 
AUM Education Students with One, Two, Three, and Four or More Offspring 



Source 



Between Groups 
Within Groups 
Total 



df 



SS 



MS 



3 1206.37 402.12 
247 265770.18 1075.99 
250 266976.56 



.374 



Table 18 

Means, Standard Deviations, and Standard Errors of MTAI Scores for 
AUM Education Students wtth Offspring 



Groups 



SD SE 



One Offspring 

Two Offspring 

Three Offspripg 

Four or More Offspring 



96 


35.50- 


34. 


.65 


3. 


53 


96 


39.^2 


31. 


.02 


3. 


,16 


37 


35.24 


33, 


.98 


5. 


,58 


22 


40.81 


29. 


.81 


6. 


.35 



Students having one or more offspring were significantly more positive 
(.01) in attitudes tov^ard children and school work as a profession than those 
who had no offspring. It could be surmised that close, intimate contact with 
one's own child or children through developmental stages provides greater 
insight, knowledge, and understanding of the complexities of becoming^a fully 
functioning human bei^ Increased understanding generally results in greater 
empathy, acceptance, and tolerance of 1 ess-than-perfect behavior. Based on 
these results it appears that increased understanding of developmental stages 
and first-hand acquaintance with reasonable expectations of behavior do 
generalize from the immedate family circle to other developing beings. 

While being a parent seems to produce more positive attitudes toward 
children, the^umber of offspring appears to-make. no difference in attitudes. 
The greatest gain in understanding of children apparently occurs with the 
first encounter with parenthood, with suj&sequent births making smaller " 
differences in attitudes, if any. In educational situations, where supportive, 
non-directive, and accepting teachers are extremely important for facilitating 
learning in affective as welT as cc)gnitive areas, serious consideration should 
be given in the choice of teachers, with being or not being a parent one of 
the considerations. Further research is recommended to d^ermine the relation- 
ship of being a prent as well as teacher with school achievement and affective 
^development among students varying in age,'^grade, intellectual, and personality 
variables. . 
Hypothesis VIII ' . 

Hypothesis VIII, in three parts, stated that there were no significant ^ 
differences in attitudes between students with and without siblings, between 
students with various numbers of siblings, and between students with same or 



opposite sex next younger sibling. Hypothesis VIII was accepted for the com- 
parison of students with sibl ings- tV'those without siblings, but rejected for 
the comparisons among students with various numbers of siblings (.05) and^sex 
of next younger sibling (.02). The comparison of.stud^ts with ^nd without 
siblings is shown in Table 19. Without siblings includes those with no 
siblings, those with deceased siblings, \hose with step-siblings, and, 
unfortunately, some who failed to respond to the item. . , 

Jab]e 19 

t 

Comparison of MTAI Scores for AUM Education Students " 
With and Without Siblings 





Groups 


u 


df ■ 


M 


SD 


SE 


. t 


With Siblings 
Without Sibl ings 


503 
109 


610 


32.57 
31.66 


35.90 
3l'.86 


1.60 
3.05 


.24 



The first part of Hypothesis VIII investigated attitudes and siblings. 
Having or not having siblings was not associated with attitudinal differences. 
The without classification included only children, those with step-siblings, 
those with deceased siblings, and those who failed to respond to the item/ 
It was^ assumed that failure to respond was interpretabl e as having no siblings, 
an assumption which admittedly could be false. It could be that had these 
responses been recorded the outcome of this analysis would have been different. 
It is also possible that a curvilinear relationship between number of siblings 
and attitudes cancelled out any existing differences, ' This possibility is 

hi 



supported by. the finding tKat students having six and more siblings were 
significantly .(.05) less positive in attitudes than all other designations. 

In-the second part of Hypothesis Vlli,;' rtumber of siblings and attitudes ' . 
were investigated. The tes\ftts of analysts of variance are shown in Table 20 
and a breakdown of performances by number of siblings is presented in Table 21. 

■ ' " p - ■>: > . 

Number of siblings was found to reflect differences in attitudes. Students 
with six and more -siblings were significantly less (.05) positive in attitude^ 
than all other, comparisons. A possible contributing -factor could be the 
competition fQr^ attention within the^family milieu, with greater numbers of 
sibling^ inciting more negative. attitudes.-' Other research findings indicate 
the "influence of number of siblings. Having "fouTr or more siblings" was related 
to successful college adjustment ^(Anastasi et al . , 1960). The more siblings 
of female student teachers, the better the interpersonal atti tudes - (Vel dman , ^ 
1964),. Subjects from a large family were likely to score high on the need 
for abasement (Hearn, Charles, & Wolins, 1965). 

Table 20 

• - J'' 

Analysis of Variance of MTAI Scores for AUM Education students 

with One, Two, Three, Four, Five, and Six or More Siblings 



Source ^§1^1. 

Between Groups 5 14641.01 2928.36 2.301* 

Within Groups . 497 632507.62 1272.65 

Total 502 647149.37 



In comparisons among .studepts with one,fftwo, three, four, five, and six 
or more siblings, significantly (.05) more negative attitudes toward children 
were found .for .students with' six or .inore siblings in four of the f i ve; comp.3ri§oh 
This^group was not significantly different in attitudes from students with five 
siblings. Subjects with two siblings were more positive in attitudes than all 
other groups, although not significantly so. In descending order of means, 
the three-siblings group was second^high , then four-siblings, one-sibling, 
five-siblings, with the six-siblings group lowest. 
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; Comparisons of MTAI Scores for AUM EducatioiV. Students with 

^ v, ■ 

One, Two, Three, Four, Five, and Six or Morat'Si bl ings 

^ ^ '—^^ ^ 



Groups ( ■ i df !! >, SD SE 



/ 63 



One Sibl ing 




154 




31. 


85 


37. 


.23 


3. 


00 






Two Sibl ings 




140 


292 * 


38. 


16 


34. 


, 76 


2. 


93 


1. 


.50 


Three Sibl ings 




93 


245 


33. 


.27 


34, 


,69 


3. 


59 




.30 


Four Sibl ings 




54" 


206 


32.01 


33. 


,85 


4. 


60 




. 16 


Five Siblings 




,30 


182 


27. 


00 


37. 


,27 


■ 6. 


80 




,62 


Six Sibl ings 




32; 


184 


c 15. 


,62 


36. 


14 


6. 


38 


2, 


.30* 


Two Sibl ings 




140 




38. 


,16 


34. 


76 


2-. 


93 






Three Sibl ings 




93 


231 


33. 


27 


34. 


69 


3. 


59 




,81 


Four Sibl ings 




54 


192 


32. 


01 


33. 


85 


4. 


60 


, 1. 


.12 


Five Sibl ings 




30 


168 • 


■ 27. 


00 


37. 


27 


6. 


80 


1. 


.50 


Six Sibl ings 




32 


170 . 


iS. 


. 62 , . 


36. 


,14 


6. 


38 


2. 


,49* 


Three Si bl ings 




93 ^ 




: 33. 


,27 


34, 


,69 


3. 


59 






Four Sibl ings 




54 


. 14'.5 ■ 


32. 


01 


33. 


,85 


4; 


60 




,21 


Five Siblings 




30 


1?1 


27. 


00 


37. 


27 


6. 


80 




82 


Six Sibl ings 


* 


32 


123 


15. 


62 


36. 


,14 


6. 


38 


2. 


,41* 


Four Sibl ings 




54 




32. 


01 


33. 


85 


4. 


60 






Five Sibl ings 




30 


82 


27. 


00 


37. 


,27 


6. 


80 




,63 


»^Six Sibl ings 




32 


84 


15. 


62 


36. 


14 


6. 


38 


2. 


, 10* 


Five Siblings 




30 




27. 


00 


37. 


27 


6. 


80 






Si^lbl ings 

y 




32 


60 


15. 


62- 


36. 


14 ' 


6. 


38, 


1. 


,22 



> ^ 
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The third part of Hypothesis VIII concerned the sex of the next younger - 
[ sibling of male and female Education students. Because there were numerous 
.^omitted responses for this item, the results should be interpreted with caution. 
' Male students with a younger brother were significantly less positive|^in atti-- 
' tudes than female students with a younger brother (.05) or with a younger 

sister (.01), but nqt significantly different from male students with a younger 
sister. Table 22 presents the results of one-way analysis of Variance; Table 23 
.shows the comparisons of groups with each other including the means ,■ standard 
deviations, standard errors of the means, and t-ratios. 



Table 22 

Analysis of Variance of MTAI Scores for AUM Education Students 
with Same or Opposite Sex Next Younger Sibling 





Source 




df 


SS 




MS 




F 


Between Groups 




3. 


12535. 


,5B 


4178. 


50 


3.427** 


W\thin Groups 




247 


301159. 


12 


■ 1219. 


26 




Total 


< 


250 


313694. 


62 









^'^p^.U^. 

Males in general have more" negati ve attitudes toward children than do females. 
Since competitiveness is usually considered to be a male trait, it could be .that 
negative feelings toward males by other males are generated more often from 
competing' with same sex rather than opposite sex -sibl ings . The reason for^more 
negative attitudes toward children expressed by males with next younger sibling 
a brother needs to be explored. Further research is recommended with other 
Education student populations to substantiate or not the finding in this part 
of the study. 
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Table 23 

Comparisons of MTAI Scores for AUM Education Students with 
Same and Opposite Sex Next Younger Sibl ing 



\ 



Gro>ups ' ' !i df M SD SE 



Male with younger brother 
Male with younger sister 
Female wvtih younger brother 

, Female wfth younger sistar 

Male with younger sister 

Female with younger brother 
Female with younger sister 

Female with younger brother 
Female with younger sister 

K ^p ^tot; 



Hypothesis IX 



26 




8.38 


39. 


47 


7. 


74 




17 


42 


20.23 


32. 


80 


7. 


95 


1.029 


96 


120 


28.58 


34. 


36 


3. 


50 


2.598* 


112 


136 


31.75 


34. 


58 


3. 


26 


3.079** 


17 




^20/23 


32. 


,80 


7. 


,95 




96 


111 


28.58 


34. 


,36 


3. 


50 


.932 


112 


127 


31.75 


34. 


,53 


3. 


,26 


i:298 


96 




28.58s; 


34, 


,36 


3, 


,50 




112 


206 


31.75 


34, 


, 58 


3. 


,26 


.668 



Hypothesis IX stated that there were no significant differences in' attitudes 
toward childi:^n among subjects of various birth orders--ol dest , next ^^oldest, 
middle, next to younger, youngest, only, and other ordinal position. Hypothesis /I'X 
was accepted. The results of one-way analysis of variance are shown in Table 24, 
^Table 25 presents performances by birth orders showing means, standard deviations, 
and standard errors of the means. 

Table 24 

Analysis^ of Variance of MTAI Scores for AUM Education Students 

with Various Birth Orders 



Source df ' SS MS F 



:v Between Groups ■ 6 6347.25 1057.87 .831 

■Vithin Groups 552 702491.18' 1272.62 

Total 558 1 708838. 43 <v 



^ . ■ p.- ■■ . 

The finding of no differences in attitudes among students with various 
birth orders is contradictory to the finding by Veldman (1964;)^ that third or 
later born subjects were highest of all ordinal births on interpersonal attitudes 
While there were no statisticaVly significant differences Jn l!firth orders' and 
attitudes, the highest mean was made by the middle birth order group. Research 
related to the middl^ or older child in the family position was (3one by • 

• y 

Chambers (1964), in relation to creativity among chemists. Greater creativity • 
was found among chemists who were middle or older child in the family ordinal 
births. 

Table 25 . 

Means, Standard Deviations, and Standard Errors of MTAI Scores for 
AUM Education Students with Vajjj^ous Birth Orders 







Groups 




M 


SD 


SE 



Oldest ^i-'. 
.Next to -Oldest 
Mjf^ddle 

Next to Youngest 
Youngest 
Only 
--Other 



192 . 


32. 


80 


40. 


47 




2. 


92 


42 


33. 


88 


32. 


54 




5. 


,02 


58 


37. 


39- 


32. 


00 


/ 


4. 


,20 


42 


32. 


71 


29. 


66 


4. 


57 


150 


31. 


80 


34. 


35 


2. 


:80 


57 


30. 


22 


33.. 


18 




4. 


39 


mi 


16. 


66 


28. 


94 




6. 


82 



Further research is recommended for investigating the effects of birth 
order and attitudes,^ with the eventual goal of curriculum designed to attenuate 
-attitudes;, potential ly deleterious to ^teaching and/1 earning. 
Hy.ppthes j s X 

Mlypothesis X stated that there' was no significant difference in attitudes 
toward children and school work between male and female education students. 
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Hypo'thesis X was rejected at the .01 level of statistical significance. As 
expected, female education students were significantly tnore positive in attitudes 
toward children and school Work. Table 26 presents the means, standard deviations, 
standard errors of the mean, and the t-ratio comparison for male and female- ;\ 
education students. Not included in this analysis were data wi th. omi tted i o'.ponses . 



J Table 26 



Comparison of MTAI Scores for AUM Educa'^ion Students \ 
Between Males and Females 



Groi/ps - N df ,M • SD SE 



Males 119 ' 20.39- 36.43 3.34 

Females * 322 . 439 30.56 32.68 1.82 



2.81 



**p ,^-01^ 

"The MTAI Manua'^1^ has no separate norms for inal^s^and females. Two references 
to male and female performances are made. In the Graduate Education noi^m group ' 

two hundred experienced teachers taking introductory graduate Education 
courses, half the sample is male and the other half female. Difference in mean 
performances is 7.31 points,, inferred to be an insignificant difference. A ^ 
^>f^tnote .states that in general men and women graduate students have^MTAI scores 
Which- >ai«^, not significantly different; however, no mention is made to other 
groups. The second reference to sex of subjects is in regard to returns from 
males- teaching in the el enientary schools to determine which factors related to 
teacher attitudes. The ni^le ■•returns v^ere referred to as^^tinusuabl e for analysis'^ 
but fio reason was^iven for their being unusable. Confusion exists as to 
male-female ratios within the norm groups. The result of this' investigation 



Is' the basis for recommending further research to explore the differences in 
attitudes of male and female Education students. 

Hypothejsis XI ' 

Hypothesis XI stated that there was statistically significant relationship 
between attitudes toward children and school work and ag^ of subject- Hypothesis 
XI was accepted. Statistical analysis yielded a Pearson product-moment corre- 
lation *(:oeffic,ient of .09, 'df=8^. Since there were numerous omissions in response 
to the age item, it is likely that the result of these data i^ inconclusive'. 
Because it'is possible that some relation exists between age of subjects and 
number of years of teaching ex[ierience With attitudes toward children and school 
work, further nhsearch is recommended. Should there be a relationship, curvilinear 
or otherwise, it might well be that teacher rotation within a range of grades- 
would produce better teaching and learning. 

. ■ ' ■ . o 



Conclusions ■ ^ -.^ 

-■'^ 

In this study attitudes and demographic characteristics of AUM Education 
students were irves tigated. Caution should be exercised in generalizing the ^ 
findings to other populations because the results represent data obtained /rom 
a limited area. Although statistical methods for dealing with unequal numbers ^; 
were applied, interpretation should be considered tentative since the exploratory 
nature of the investigation in some instances resulted in comparisons between 
large and small group sizes. Additionally, response omissions, particularly 
for age, might have resulted in non-representative findings. 

Fulsome and detailed findings, discussions, and recommendations immediately 
follow the Results section for each hypothesis. The Appendix section contains 
tables combining and summarizing research results. An extremely brief summary 
of the major bindings is presented below. 

Major f 1 ..di ngs were : 

1. There were significant differences in attitudes among AUM Education , 
tpaduate students in various concentrations and specializations. Among those < 
different in attitudes, the group most positive in attitudes was Elementary- 
Special Education, while the group most negative in attitudes was Secondary- 
Academic. 

2. There were no significant differences ' attitudes in comparisons of 
AUM Education undergraduate and unclassified stu^ients in various concentrations 
and, speci.al izations. . 

(jr^^i^diie and undergraduate students overall were signifi 
c^M^^^Spp^ i tiye in atti tudes than comtfe^able MTAI norm groups. 



.Among comparisons Of AUM Educatian students differing in demographic ■ 
\^W^cic. Tigris tics, tlie grou[)s which were significantly more positive'^in attitudes 
'Vfe»^lB'' tile's e who had no work oxi^n^'ence other than teacliing, who had offspring. 



and who were female. Those significantly less positive in attitudes were those 
who had six and more siblings, were male, and were males whose nex^ younger 
sibling was a brother. ' ^ 



I 
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Recommendations 

Recommendations for further research are in four broad areas, wKich include 
current attitudes, curriculum effects, school environment effects, and demographi 
characteristics. 

For investigation of current attitudes, comparabVe student populations at 
other teacher-training institutions, particularly in Alabama and the South East;, 
could be used to determine the general i zabi 1 1 ty of results from, this study to 
the state and region. The attitudes of specialized education students in Special 
Education, Counsel ing , Administration, and Supervision need to be compiled into 
normative groups, f,or the' purpose of comparisons in 'lU( 'ng affective develop- 
ment. At pres.^)^.t nd, nprmati ve 'data are accessible for these groups. 

Th|i;,^ef fect^ of ' curriculum on attitudes should be researched. For AUM this • 
•research effort is especially pertinent, particularly during progression through 

the^.t/e^achej^'training program so that curriculum changes could be made relevant 

it ■ - - 

* to student nfeeds . Also recommended is follow-up research on graduates after a ^ 

period of teaching experience to determine the long-term effects on attitudes 
of differing amounts and kinds of curriculum experiences for the purpose of ex- 
amining curriculum revision needs. 

In addition to examining possible, long-term effects of curriculum on 
teachers, the impact of school environment upon teachers* attitudes should be 
researched because it is [)ossible that school environment produces greater at- 

f 

titudinal changes thar iculum. 

Finally, differences in attitudes according to varying demographic charac- 
teristics of students should be investjga^ted for the pu.rpose of curriculum 
planning for affec|iive development.. - r''' 
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Areas 


More l^sitive 


Less Positive 


No Di fie re nee 



Elementary 
Special Education 



Early Childliood/ 
Reading 



General Elementary ECE/R .05 

Elem-Sp Ed .05 



Gen Elotn 


.0$ 


Sec-A/Na 


.001 


Cnslg-Sch 


.01 


Adm/Sup 


.01 


Qfcn Elem 


.05 


Sec-A/Na 


,001 


Cnslg-Sch 


.01 


AtWSup 


.001 



ECE/R 
Sec-Sp Ed 
Gnslg-Nonsch 



Elem-Sp Ed 
Sec-Sp Ed 
Cnslg-Nonsch 



Sec-Sp Ed 

Sec-A/Na 

Cnslg-Sch 

Cnalg-Nonsch 

Adm/Sup 



Secondary 
Special Education 



Academic and 
Nonacademic 



Counseling 



Elem-Sp Ed 
ECE/R 
Sec-Sp Ed 
Cnslg-Nons 



Counseling-School Eiem-^S]) Ed 

ECE/a 



Counseling-Non- 
school 



Administration. Elem-Sp Ed 
ana tiupervision ECE/R 



.001 
.001 

.05 

.01 



.01 
.01 



.01 
.001 



Sec-A/Na 



Sec-A/Na 



\ 
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.05 Elem-Sf) Ed 

ECE/R 
Gen Elem 
Cnslg-Sch 
Cnslg-Nonsch 
Adm/Sup 

Gen Elem 

Cnslg-Sch 

Adm/Sup 



Gen Eleni 
Sec-Sp Ed 
Sec-A/Na 
Cnslg-Nonsch (.10) 
Adio/Sup 

.05 Elem-Sp Ed 
ECE/R 
Gen Elem 
Sec-Sp Ed 
Cnslg-Sch (.10) 
PM/S\xp (.10) 

Gen Elem 
Sec-Sp Ed 
§ec-A/Na 

St?li|-^(S*0ch (:iO) 
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Appendix B 



Composite of MTAl Performance for AUM Education Students 
by Concentration, Specialization, and Level 
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Groups V 

' H ' ■ * .. ^ 


N 


M 


SD 


SE 


Admlnlstrkfion/Supervlslon 


52 


28.19 


34.79 


4.82 


Counselor Education 
School 

Master^s 
Hons chool 


37 
21 


28.08 
45.57 


37.48 
32.01 


6.16 
6.98 


Elementary Education 
General Elementary 
Master's 

Unclaaalfled . * 
Undergraduate 


22 
42 


33 .98 
23.62 
28.16 


41.30 
39.51 
38.37 


5.76 
8.42 , ■ 

' 5.92'-;:V 


Early Chlldhood/Raading 

Maater'e 

Unclaaslfled 
^ Undergraduate 


51 
37 


51.64 
J/ .57 
35.54 


32.78 
26.20 
26.12 


4.59 
9.90 
4.29 


Special Education 
Ma8ter*8 

UllC JLaSoXI 4»eCi 

Undergraduate . 


28 
1 1 
14 


53.42 
39.63 
29.57 


33.56 
31.17 
35.65 


6.34 
9.40 
9.53 


Secondary Education 
Academic 
Master* 8 
Unclassified 
Undergraduate 


48 
41 
45 


21.60 
25.29 
29.31 


33.96 


4.90 
J * /.J 

3.47 


Nonacademic 
Master's 
Unclassified 
Undergraduate 


10 

^ 7 
22 


35.14 
19.72 


35.19. 
3'8v46 


9.69 
13.30 
8.20 


Special Education 
Master's 
Un<:las8lfied 
Undergraduate 


4 
7 
1 


61.50 
13.85 
65.0 


39.78 
47.23 


19.89 • 
17.85 
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'Composite of Comparisons between AUM Education Students 
and Comparable MTAI Norm Groups 



3= 



^Groups '^L M ^ ^ ^ 



\ Summer 1976 ' • . / 

Education Freshm en 

AUM First Education Course 14 16.42 26.54 7.09 

MTAI Education Freshmen 43 55 14.67 34.94 5.38 .17 



Beginning Professional Education ^ 
AUM General Elementary 

MTAI General Elementary 

AUM Early- Childhood and Reading 
MTAI Early Childhood 

AUM Secondary Academic 

MTAI Secondary Academic 

AUM Secondary Nonacademic 

MTAI Secondary Nonacademic 



22 




23. 


,63 


39. 


51 


S. 


.62 






228 


248 


59. 


,50 


26. 


.30 


1 . 


,74 


4 


. 175*** 


15 




30. 


,46 


30. 


.37 


8. 


.12 






134 


147 


65. 


,90 


29. 


.8 


2. 


.58 


4 


.478*** 


46 




24, 


.32 


34. 


.25 


5, 


.11 






136 


180 


48, 


.30 


29, 


.20 


2 , 


.51 


4 


.•611*** 


15 




25 


.39 


45, 


.07 


12, 


.05 






238 


251 


44, 


. 10 


27, 


. 10 


1, 


.76 


1 


.588 



Fall 1973-Summer 1976 



Master's Level-Exp e rienced T e achers 
AUM Elementary-General, Early 



Childhood, Reading 


103 




42, 


,72 


38, 


,19 


3, 


,76 






MTAI Graduate Education 


200 


301 


64. 


0 


' ^33, 


,3 


2 ^ 


,36 


5. 




MTAI Elementary, four-years' 






















training 


247 


348 


55, 


,1 


36, 


,7 


2, 


,34 


^ 2. 


, 92 


AUM Secondary Academic 


48 




21, 


,6 


33. 


.96 


4, 


,9.5 




. 03*** 


MTAI Graduate Education 


200 


246 


64. 


.0 


33, 


,30 


2, 


,36 


-8. 


MTAI Secondary Academic, 






















five-years* training 


218 


264 


40, 


.8 . 


39, 


,50 


2 , 


,68 


3. 


.21** 


MTAI Secondary Academic, 






















four-years * tra Lning 


264 


310 


24. 


.7 


40. 


.6 


2, 


,50 




.52 


AUM Secondary Nonaca(SB|mic 


10 




19. 


.4 


30. 


.65 


10. 


,21 






MTAI Secondary N'iJnacademic , 






















four-years '\ training 


98 


106 


9, 


n 


42. 


.7 


4, 


.33 




.87 


five-yeaTr^' training 


70 


78 


28 


.9 


V 36 


.5 


4 


.40 




.78 


AUM Secondary-Academic, Nonacademic 


58 




21. 


.22 


|33. 


.17 


. 4. 


.39 






MTAI Graduate Education 


200 


256 


64. 


.0 


^33. 


.3 


2 , 


.36 


8 


.67*** 


M^IAI Secondary Academic, 






















five-years' training 


r 218 


274 


40, 


.8 


39. 


.5 


2 , 


.68 


3 


.53*** 


MTAI Secondary Academic, 






















four-years' -training 


264 


320 


24. 


.7 


40, 


.6 


2, 


.50 




.33 



^Beginning Professional Education denotes 
methods and curriculum courses. 



students enrolled in either or both 



**p <;;-.01. 
***P <;.oai. 
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Appendix D 
Sununary of ^Demographic Characteristics 
of AUM Education Students 
Associated witVi MTAI Scores 



Higher 

Characteristics Scores 



Hiving no work experlenc^ in 
other fields 

Having one and more offspring «01 
Having six and more siblings 
Being male with a younger bro.ther 
Being female 

— ^ ^— i*— 



■P. r 

\ 








N 














^ 


I. 


ba:;i(: rouncjation'-' 




31.77 




byjO 








37 . yo 


7.33 


P'inai 'Pt'o i t-risionai LuujatLon'^' . 




. ^■7.iv 




_ 



I^tuut^rats Lrirolica . iaj* iofi, InlroauL: ti'on 'to Pr-Oi V:':-^5io'nai . Euucc^lloru 

'':j.tud(,n ts unrolitd in [■ r,D ^10, Child Growlii and iJLV^loprK.nt ; on^ st^i.ition o. 
Ki*;iJ ^^r'il J AcuLir.'jtut (irov-th and Dt;Vt. U;[)i,rJn I • and Vv'.h ^dii, I'^^j ciiolo[;icai 
rounaatiurii; or Lduc a lion. j 

'iSluaunts ^-tjnrali^ci in LLD 300, blei.^ntary Curri cuIum I; bPU. Kt>adrn[^ 
^ tiit'. Li^-^iu-raary d'jhcKjia; SbD UO^^ Tua-jning in :3tcorKJar7 :j\dKJ0.1s; ana 
HPE ^1^, it,a"ii-n^ Pnysi>:al Luucation in tru. 'hlt;i[U,;ntarv LJcFun;!, 

MucJvtit.r.; t;nr()l.l.;ci > in i U) liMO, i 'hi io ;>opii ic o J, p'ounda.t/i c^twi. 
ELD Pro i . ; Lonai . I n Lc-rTK^nip in pl(jiu:.nlary i;ai^.>^.iorii^ 

Vro : t- ja i ona^inl^,^rnshi p in orui any Ec-U'.:ati on . 
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^ AppGiidi X 



Classification and Concentration of/AUM CducaLion Students 

■' in MTAI: Study .• /,■ ' 
■ ' C1assj_f_i ca tjo_r\ 
AA MED Certi f iccition'fv Unclassified'' UndoryraduatG; 



Other*- To 



'icejitration 



14 



Uo) 



pcial Education 
neral ^ 
Ay CiiihJ/ 
Read in (J 



Sjecoiid a ry 

ecial Education 

adeiiiic 

nacddeinic 



131 



4 

4;-; 

61' 



155: 



11 

22 



40 



7 
41 

7 



14 
37 
93 



1 

as 

68 



n 

1] 
c 



1{ 



Gounsol or . 

:hool 
inschool 



37-. 
?A 



lim i ni'"> t^^c\^.' on/ 
Supervi s i on ^ 



1^ 



:her 



.14 



(9/: 



lul 



19_ 
19 



• '""CeXti fi cation designatos s tiidiMi L taki ny graduate. Educati oh courses for both certific 
d Master's degree. Tlic.y wcro omitted in table totals. . _ • 

• -^Unt.las^i f iod dcsitjnatos graduated bachelor's studerits taking undergraduate Ldi'. :tior 
urses for certification. 
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cothcr',d€signates irregular students takiiig Education courses, e.^g., transit 

SI ■ ■ ' • - ' 
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